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The Plain 


j Soda Cracker 


i 0 





Plain, honest, straightforward, with- 
out frills, the soda cracker to many 
people is just a soda cracker, nothing 


‘ more— 


Yet the ferfected soda cracker is 
known to millions of sensible, thinking 
people as a food of wonderful value— 
a food of health—strength—power. 











Uneeda Biscuit are the Zer- 
fected soda crackers, such soda 


‘\ crackers as you never had before, and 
what’s more, they are always crisp, 

fresh, and full of flavor, just as though 

they had been bought at the oven. 














For all this goodness the price of 


Uneeda Biscuit, in their beautiful 
package of royal purple and white, 


yi is but 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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OR years Squaw Boy 
¢F had led a lonely life 

among his people, the 
Pawnees. While the little son 
was still strapped to the baby- 
board the father had been killed 
in battle with the Sioux. 

The boy’s mother had never 
been popular with the tribe be- 
cause she was a captive Wichita, 
and after her husband’s death 
she was worried and driven 
until she found peace at last on 
the windy hilltop beside her 
warrior. 

The little child that was left 
behind passed to the grudging care of its grand- 
mother. He had lived in her shabby wickiup 
ever since, wretched, and despised by the other 
Pawnees. His Wichita blood, his poverty, and, 
worst of all, his physical weakness, made him 
the byword of the Upper Village, and gave 
him a name of bitter reproach. 

One memorable day, when he was almost a 
man, hé found his first friend while out pot- 
hunting for rabbits. As he crawled from a 
wild-plum thicket he was astonished to see that 
smoke was pouring from the chimney of an 
old trapper’s deserted cabin. He knew that the 
Indians gave the place a wide berth, believing 
it to be full of devils. It must be occupied by 
whites, he decided, although none were known 
to be among the Pawnees. 

The boy dodged skilfully through the under- 
brush until he could have touched the cabin. 
Before the door he saw a weary-looking ox-team 
hitched to a prairie-schooner. Near by lay a 
cow and a dog, evidently worn with travel. 
Soon a white boy came out of the house and 
led the cattle to water. 

The Pawnee followed. Slipping from cover, 
he stepped before the newcomer and made the 
wolf sign of his tribe. People who were used 
to the trail had learned to read this gesture as 
one of friendliness. It carried no meaning to 
Jim Bailey. All that he saw was a frail young 
**buck,’”? who seemed harmless. 

The white boy was lonesome himself. A fter 
inspecting his visitor across an intervening 
gulch, he invited him over. The Pawnee went. 
He had been going over ever since, although 
his friendship for the invader did not tend to 
make him more popular with his own people. 

The two boys hunted, fished and trapped 
together. Each taught the other his language 
and his fund of special knowledge. Jim refused 
to use the name ‘‘Squaw Boy.’’ ‘‘You’re a 
chief to me,’’ he explained, gallantly, to the 
outcast, ‘‘so I’m going to call you ‘Le Shar’ 
always. ’’ 

That fall they built a clumsy scow, planning 
to go up the Platte River in the spring on a 
hunting expedition. 

**It’s a lovely boat,’’ declared Jim, ‘‘and 
we'll have a sail. Father gave me the wagon 
cover, and he’s going to show us how to make 
it. His father was a sailor. Lived in a great 
big boat on the ocean. You didn’t ever hear 
about the ocean, did you, Le Shar?’’ 

‘*Left Hand chief, he know,’’ answered the 
Indian. ‘‘Heap big salt water.’’ So they 
chatted on, day after day. But in spite of 














this new friendship, Squaw Boy grew restless | 


and unhappy. White people were all well 
enough, but they were not Pawnees. The 
young Indian had never realized his isolation 
so keenly before. He longed for anything 
that might give him a place among his own 
people. 

Oh, if he only had a horse! Then he would 
ride out upon the hunt behind the red and blue 
buffalo staves, behind the priests, the chiefs 
and the warriors, and be a man like other men. 
He looked enviously at the herds of his rich 
neighbors. So many ponies for riding and 
packing on the trail, and still others to trade 
for robes and wives and trinkets. 

Ever since he had seen the youths of his 
own age mount and ride away on the summer 
hunt he had been more miserable than before. 
They had gone for gain and glory, leaving him 
behind to do squaw’s work in the corn-field. 
Day after day he had hoed in the intolerable 
heat, with a buffaio’s shoulder-blade thong tied 
to a handle, until he hated the hoe, the squaws, 
and even the old men and sick warriors who 
made up the home guard. 

His wretchedness grew with the months. At 
last, when the winter hunt filed out again from 
the villages, his cup of bitterness seemed full. 
He hid himself in the underbrush and watched 
the departing procession. For three days it 
went by, noisily and merrily, dragging through 
the first slushy snow of the season. 

The last squaw, with her pots, pans, pony 
and cowhide lodge, passed by at noon. When 
she was well out upon her journey, Squaw 
Boy crept to the top of a high hill, and watched 





THREE TALES OF THE PAW NEES 
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“ HEAP, HEAP SIOUX. BURN 

the cavalcade until it faded slowly into the 
| distance. Most of that afternoon and the fol- 
lowing day he stood in the same spot, gazing 
j}out at the place from which the hunt had 
| disappeared. 

Night came on, dark and bitterly cold, but 
still he stood there in motionless silence, and 
prayed to Ti-ra-wa, the spirit, the ruler. 
Having | nothing to offer the ‘‘Father-of-all- 
things,’’ he did what the poor have always 
done—he vowed to give of his future wealth. 
He promised to give the first trophy he might 
take in battle as a burnt offering. 

After this he felt less poor in mind. He shook 
himself like a wet dog, and ran safely back to 
the Upper Village. Everywhere the fires were 
out except in the wickiup of Left Hand chief. 
There a big, bright cloud poured from the 
smoke-hole, and told of activity within. As 
the boy neared the entrance, he heard the voice 
of Turkey Leg droning in recitation. Suspecting 
that it was a story-telling, he softly raised the 
bulrush curtain and crept stealthily inside. 

The bright light blinded him for a moment 
after he had hidden himself behind a pile of 
robes on the squaw’s side of the fire, near the 
doorway. None of the old men beyond the boiling 
pot glanced in his direction, but the host knew 
that he had entered. 

Left Hand had often before watched the boy 
with a feeling akin to pity. Many seasons ago, 
when this same chief was young, he had seen 





hard times himself. No one remembered it now, 
except Left Hand. He was not of the kind 
who forget. 


When Turkey Leg had finished the ancient 
| tale of how a Pawnee once turned into a giant 
| Snake, the old men sat for a time and smoked 
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WICKIUP. SCALP PAWNEE.” 
in drowsy silence until the host took up the 
task of entertainment. 
puzzled surprise when he began to tell of their 
almost forgotten companion, Little Warrior, 
and of his lucky raids against the Wichitas. 
The shivering boy behind the pile of robes 
listened with breathless interest, as Left Hand 


knew he would, for Little Warrior was the boy’s | 


father. The old man made the tale as glowing 
as possible, and ended by saying, ‘‘Ah, he was 
a cunning fighter! May Ti-ra-wa send us others 
of the same blood !’’ 

‘None is left but the young squaw,’’ one | 
reminded him, while the others laughed. 

The old chief raised his hand in warning. 
‘*Peace!l’’ he commanded. ‘‘You act like 
children. Who but Ti-ra-wa knows what may 
come? Strange things have chanced before.’’ 

During the enforced silence that followed this 
reprimand Squaw Boy slipped noiselessly out | 
through the bulrush curtains into the darkness. 
He was filled with a strange exultation that 
kept him wakeful till the morning. 

At daybreak the grandmother roused him 
rudely from his dreams, and sent him out to 
hunt for something that might keep the pot 
boiling. The prospect for game was discour- 
aging. 
wide expanse of snow, for the bitter cold of 
the previous night had left a deep crust on its 
soggy surface. This was a strange condition in 
that country, and the boy studied it with inter- 
est. 


Indian would be able to follow the fresh trail | 


of the vanished hunting party. 

Finding no sign of birds or rabbits, the boy 
went on much farther than usual. Suddenly 
he stopped and crawled cautiously into a ravine. 


The guests looked up in | 


Not even a track was visible on the | 


It occurred to him that only a keen-sighted | 


He had seen a thin blue line 
of smoke from over the nearest 
hill. 

The blood of the scouting 
Pawnees awoke within him. 
He crept nearer, inch by inch, 
until he could see into the 
strangers’ camp. It was occu- 
pied by a small hunting party 
of Sioux. ‘They were talking so 
eagerly that the Pawnee was 
tempted nearer, even at the risk 
of his life. It was a slow and 
painful journey, but at last he 
came within ear-shot. Knowing 
so little of the Sioux language, 
he listened some time before he understood 
what they were talking about. 

When the purport of it all came to him, his 
scalp-lock stiffened. He crawled away so slowly 
that the minutes crept by like hours. At last, 
when he thought that it was safe, he sprang to 
his feet and began a rapid flight down the little 

creek. His zigzag course finally led him past 
the Bailey house. 

As he approached it he caught sight of Jim 
outside. The frail Indian boy was almost ex- 
hausted, and turned from his intended destina- 
tion toward his old companion. 

**Hello, Le Shar!’’ called Jim. ‘‘Out for 
exercise? I’m mighty glad you’ve come. It’s 
lonesome here. Father and mother have gone 
off to the settlement to do some trading. They 
left me here to look after things. Won’t be 
home till day after to-morrow. They said I 
was safer with you and the Pawnees than on 
the trail, anyhow.’’ 

The Indian did not seem interested. He had 
more important matters on his mind than any 
pertaining to absent parents. Pointing eastward, 
he said, majestically, imitating the deep guttural 
of Left Hand: 

‘*Heap, heap Sioux. Burn wickiup. Scalp 
Pawnee. All pony, all Pawnee warrior gone 
hunt. ”’ 

**What ?’’ shouted Jim. 
are they ?’’ 

**To-morrow,’’ 





**They ain’t fighting, 


answered the Indian. 

**Good heavens! What are we going to do?’’ 
demanded the white boy. ‘‘They’ll kill us to 
the last man. Oh, the Sioux mean business! 
They’ve been waiting a long time to wipe out 
a lot of you Pawnees, and they know they can’t 
do it in fair fight. If we could only get the 
hunting party back! But it’s not possible! 
The Sioux are smart enough to know that. 
What shall we do?’’ 

Squaw Boy stood in stolid silence, hoping 
for some helpful suggestion. Jim noticed that 
he looked pale and worn. ‘‘Had breakfast ?’’ 
Jim asked. ‘‘Anything to eat?’’ 

The Indian shook his head. Jim put some 
food on the table. The Pawnee ate like one of 
the wolves which his tribe reverence, while his 
host stared out of the window and studied the 
vexed problem. 

‘What shall we do? Jim asked again. 
**Oh, if we could only get word to the hunting 
party to-day! They could ride back to-night 
and be ready in the morning. But there isn’t 
a runner or a pony in the villages.’’ 

Suddenly he turned to his companion with a 
glint in his eyes which the Indian knew. 

‘‘How many Sioux in that little hunting 
party, Le Shar?’’ 

The Pawnee held up four fingers and then a 
thumb. 

‘*Five. And horses? 

The same sign was repeated, with an added 
finger. 

‘*See here, Le Shar, hundreds of Sioux must 
[be getting ready to fight this minute. If we 
don’t head them off somehow, we’re dead men ; 
| and there won’t be a scalp or a wickiup left in 
the villages by this time to-morrow. There’s 
only one chance on earth. If we can, Le Shar, 
we’ve got to run off those six Sioux ponies. 
We can’t leave one, or we shall be followed. ’’ 

Even a Pawnee can gasp with amazement, 
|}as Squaw Boy proved. 

‘‘Where is the main camp of Sioux ?’’ asked 

Jim. 

The Indian mentioned the junction of two 
| creeks, fifty miles away. 

**Good!’’ said Jim. ‘‘If we should get off 
alive with the ponies, those few Sioux couldn’t 
give the alarm in time to get their war party 
here ahead of ours. They’ve got a long, hard 
| trail to travel afoot.’’ 

‘*This little Sioux hunt all ole men,’’ broke 
in the Pawnee. 

**So much the better, 
we have got to be moving. 
any longer.’’ 

They went back over the trail which the 
Indian had travelled so short a time before. 
At the end of their journey they crept into the 
same hiding-place which he had first occupied. 
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said Jim, ‘‘but come, 


Can’t stay here 
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So far they had met with little chance of danger, 
and the way seemed clear before them. 

The Sioux were off their guard. Knowing 
that all the able-bodied Pawnees were away 
on the hunt, and that no other enemies were 
near, they had relaxed their usual watchfulness. 
The ponies were grazing some distance from 
the lodges, half-way round a steep bank that 
had escaped the snow. Part of them were out 
of sight of their owners. 

The Sioux were making so much noise inside 
of one of the lodges that the boys found they 
could move about without danger of being 
heard. 

‘*We couldn’t ask to have it better,’” whispered 
Jim. ‘‘Just hear them yell! They’re at the 
stick game, that’s what. They’re gambling. 
If they don’t shoot before we get on the ponies 
we’re all right. After that we can get out 
of range of their arrows fast enough. I’ll 
take four of the horses to the Upper Village 
and warn Left Hand. You take the best two 
and clear out for the hunters. I’m glad we 
can go a couple of miles together. Are you 
ready ?’’ 

The Pawnee nodded. They crawled carefully 
forward. Half- way to the herd they were 
stopped by a sudden wild outbreak from the 
Sioux. They listened a while in terror, but seeing 
that they were not discovered, crawled on again. 
Probably the disturbance was due to some crisis 
in the gambling. 

As the boys tremblingly approached the em- 
bankment the last pony passed out of sight 
round the curve, dragging its picket-line. 

After Jim and Squaw Boy reached the herd, 
they had a good deal of trouble in cutting the 
lariats. The ponies were wild and hard to 
manage, almost under the eyes of their masters. 
Fear and excitement made the movements of 
the boys less accurate than usual. But at last 
they swung upon the backs of two of the ponies 
and held the lariats of the others. At the same 
moment they almost lost their mounts, as well 
as their presence of mind, for the Sioux were 
yelling like wild animals. 

‘The boys beat their ponies frantically. When 
they dared, they looked back, and were amazed 
to find no one following. 

‘‘It was just the gamble-gamble-they were 
howling about!’’ gasped Jim. ‘‘I guess we’re 
safe now, but we had better keep pounding 
along. ”’ 

After they had got beyond fear of pursuit, 
and had grown more used to managing the 
horses, Jim broke the silence with a nervous 
laugh. ‘‘It was as easy—as easy as picking 
plums off a tree,’’ he bragged. But in after 
years, when he told the tale, the feat grew more 
and more difficult. 

The Pawnee made no comment until they 
came to the parting of the ways, near the 








villages. Here they dismounted and made a 
rapid exchange of ponies. ‘‘By!’’ said the 
Indian. 


Then began as memorable a journey as any 
that the old warriors could recount over the 
boiling pot on winter evenings. 

It was not long until Squaw Boy was master 
of the ponies. Although he had seldom ridden 
before, all his education had been along the lines 
of physical swiftness and accuracy. His soul 
was now divided between joy in this strong, 
fleet thing that answered his command, and 
fear lest he might be too late with his tidings. 
If he could keep the present rate of speed all 
would be well; but both horses might give 
out, or the snow crust begin to melt and make 
the travel heavy at any moment. A hundred 
times these calamities seemed imminent, but 
still the messenger kept steadily upon his 
journey. 

At the beginning of his ride the Pawnee 
passed many wild animals. Some of them ran 
from him in terror, while others watched him 
in surprise. Once a gaunt gray wolf followed, 


yelping, in the distance; but the prospect of a | 


more immediate dinner drew him aside. 

About two o’clock the Pawnee changed horses, | 
and pushed on again. An hour later he passed | 
the last of his chance acquaintances on the trail 
—a little bunch of unmounted Indians. 
stuod about half a mile from his line of travel. 
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They | 


Silent and motionless, they watched him out of | 
sight, with hands shading their faces. Against | 


their vast expanse of blue-white background 
they seemed like figures carved in high relief. 
Somehow they reminded Squaw Boy of what 
he had heard old Left Hand tell of the totem- 
poles. 

The rest of his journey lay through a vast, 
lifeless solitude. Not even a quail or a coyote 
crossed his trailagain. He was left alone with 
his anxiety about the Sioux. Somewhere at 
the back of his mind was a vague idea that if 
he carried this news in time, life might be more 
endurable. 

At sunset he came within sight of a camp 
which he knew by many signs to be the one 
that he was seeking. Evidently his approach 
was noticed, for the Pawnees were swarming 
like bees from their lodges. When he reached 
the edge of the camp, they surrounded him. 
The confusion was so great that he found it 
difficult to explain to the warriors. 

When his news about the Sioux was under- 
stood, the noise became deafening. Women 
called, men shouted, dogs barked and ponies 
plunged wildly. The war party was provi- 
sioned and mounted in a twinkling. They were 





| the gate, taken the front walk in two strides, 
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ready to rush away when Bear Chief said to | 
Squaw Boy, ‘‘I give you my best pony. Ride 
on with the warriors. ’’ 

Ah, that was a long night of hard travel under 
the steely stars! To the jaded Squaw Boy it 
seemed like some endless nightmare; but he 
sat with rigid back upon his spotted pony 
hour after hour, and followed the chiefs to 
battle. 

They were home at dawn, and hid in ambush. 
At sunup the Sioux filed slowly over the eastern 
hills. 

Evidently they had not been warned by the 
little band of old men who had been left horse- 
less so far from home. They chanted their 
war-cry with easy confidence. 

The Pawnees waited for the charge, and when 
it came, sprang from cover. Then the Sioux 
saw their mistake, and they retreated, with the 
Pawnees in hot pursuit. 

That was a bloody battle. The Sioux were 
terribly beaten, although many Pawnees fell 
on the field, Left Hand among the others. But 
that was well. For many moons he had been 
praying to Ti-ra-wa that he might meet death 





in battle, and not die in lodge of sickness or old 
age, like a woman. 

Squaw Boy saw him killed, and leaped at 
the Sioux too late to save his old friend; but 
he sent an arrow through the enemy’s body. 
Then he turned weak with trembling, for it 
was the first life he had taken. He would have 
run away, but he remembered that what he 
had done was glorious. 

The living Sioux had vanished, and still the 
Pawnee villages stood unscathed. The people 
feasted, and at night the warriors danced the 
scalp-dance in the medicine lodge. 

Inside the row of squaws and children, inside 
the row of youths and unimportant men, in 
the foremost row of influence stood Jim Bailey, 
watching a frail figure that seemed ready to 
drop from exhaustion, and still kept on and on 
with the circling warriors. 

Once this reeling brave had been an outcast, 
known only by the vile name of Squaw Boy. 
Now he was Flying Eagle, with war plumes 
in his hair and the brave’s pipe in his left hand. 
The despised had come to his own, and the 
Pawnees willingly acknowledged a new hero. 








“AND, MOTHER, WHO IN THE WORLD IS IT, DO YOU THINK?" 





OU are too easy on your children, 
cY Emily,’’ said Aunt Matilda, biting 

her thread. Aunt Matilda always 
hemmed napkins when she came to spend the 
afternoon. ‘*‘They’ve never realized.’’ 

The mother, knowing this was true, said 
nothing, only continued to shoot a rapid needle 
in and out of the little stocking she was mending: 

‘*Take the one matter of school,’’ continued 
Aunt Matilda. ‘‘Of course it’s very generous 
of Stephen to send them to Miss Black’s as 
soon as they are ten years old, yet I very much 
question the wisdom of suchea course. Your 
children are Poor, and will have to earn their 
own living.’? Aunt Matilda spoke plainly, as 
prosperous elder sisters sometimes do. ‘‘At- 
tending Miss Black’s school throws your girls | 
with others who are above them in station and | | 
wealth, though not in birth or breeding. 

‘*There’s Louise, now, and the question of | 
dress,’’ went on Aunt Matilda, warming to her | 
subject under her sister’s persistent silence. 
‘*Louise is popular, and goes with the nicest | 
girls intown. Perhaps it hasn’t happened yet, | 
but some day Louise will be wanting clothes | 














| such as the other girls have, and will be un- | ‘‘last day,’ 


| and sweetness, the same hesitancy of words, 
| the same doubtfulness of manner overlying an 


iron strength of purpose. 

Fred had left her one great comfort. The 
other children always said that Louise was 
“‘mother’s girl’’ quite unenviously, knowing 
well that May and Bee.and Nina and Joy 
were mother’s girls as well, and also half- 
understanding why Louise was a little different. 

When they had crowded round their mother’s 
knee to look at their father’s picture, their 
mother had always added, after she had spoken 
softly of that face, ‘‘Louise has father’s eyes 
and his hair and mouth. She walks as he did, 
and that way of holding her head a little up and 
| back is father’s.’’ 

‘* Louise will soon be grown up.’’ Her sister’s 
words sang in the mother’s brain. Oh, how 
| patiently she had waited for that time! Some 
| day once again she would share the glad giving 
up. Some day she would see again Fred’s eyes 
| bending over her with the old protecting ten- 
| derness. 

Louise stayed late at school on these days. | 
Miss Black was busy with preparations for | 

” and Louise was in demand. Her | 














surprise has arrived. It’s up on the blue-room 
bed. 1 want you to see it first.’’ 

Things did not descend in Cousin Ethel’s 
family. Instead they went to Emily. The 
blue-room bed was a delight — frocks, shirt- 
waists, slippers, stockings, bits of ribbon and 
lace; but yet Emily’s heart at first had fallen 
a little; evidently Cousin Ethel’s girls were not 
growing so fast as hers. Louise and May were 
so tall. Still there was one dress that would 
do, and it was so pretty that she had given it 
a chair all to itself. It was of white muslin, 
trimmed only with French embroidery, made 
simply but exquisitely. Louise’s cheeks glowed, 
and she breathed a long ‘‘Oh!’’ of delight, as 
she lifted waist and skirt and turned them 
about almost reverently. 

‘*It will be just the thing,’’ she said. 

‘*I’m so glad there was one thing big enough. 
We can let out that tuck and loosen the gathers, 
and it will be just right.’’ 

**Yes, just right,’’ chimed Louise. 

‘‘And May hasn’t a thing. If only she took 
the care of her clothes that you do, Louise! 
But she goes through everything, and she grows 
so that I can’t keep her knees covered up.’’ 

‘‘May!’’ gasped Louise. ‘‘Why, mother, I 
have to have it for last day!’’ 

Her mother turned upon her a face in which 
at first was nothing but surprise. ‘‘It’s May’s 
turn,’’ she said. Had they not taken turns at 
having the prettiest thing in the surprise ever 
since they were babies? ‘‘I thought we could 
fix over your dotted Swiss; and then, it’s May’s 
turn,’’ she repeated, dully. Her face had 
grown very strange. 

Louise was pale. ‘‘I will have it!’’ she 
said, and she gathered the dress into her arms 
and walked into her room. 

There was a great clatter on the stairs, and 
the other four stormed up. The mother was 
standing very still, alone in the blue room, as 
they fell upon her and kissed her. With an 
effort she summoned the smiles back, as they 
turned to the surprise with shrill little cries of 
delight. In her room Louise heard May’s ringing 
voice. ‘*This coat just fits Bee! Isn’t Nina 
grand in that hat! Come, Joy, put this on over 
your dress. Oh, you’re a darling in it!’’ 

Then at last a rueful ‘‘Mother, what’s for 
Lou and me? Don’t girls grow in New York? 
But, mummie, dear, what makes you look like 
that? I don’t care. Never mind; I’ll try not 
to grow any more. Where’s our Lou? We’ve 
all got to congratulate her.’’ 

That night Louise and her mother seemed 
miles apart as they kissed each other. Louise 
said only, ‘‘But, mother, May doesn’t care 
anything about clothes. ’’ 

‘*Does that make any difference, Louise ?’’ 

It was a week later when May, as she and 
Louise were alone at bedtime, gave such a tug 
at the top bureau drawer that she tumbled over 
backward on the floor. ‘‘What do you keep 
the old thing locked for, anyway, Lou? I’m 
sure my tan stockings are in there.’’ 

‘“*There isn’t anything of yours in that 
drawer,’’ answered Louise. Then she felt her 
cheeks burn. 

** All right, I’ll take your word for it. I say, 
Lou, have you noticed how mother looks lately ? 
I think she’s sewing too much. She sits up 
till all hours, I believe. Did you ever hear her 
go to bed? I never did.’’ 

**T’ve heard her sometimes lately.’’ 

‘*I hope to goodness she isn’t going to be 
sick. I suppose if there were a father, he’d 
know what to do about it.’’ 

That night Louise heard her mother come up 


| to bed. It was very late when she came, but 


even then Louise did not sleep. She was such 


ja slight little thing, her mother, yet Louise 
| did not remember that she had ever been sick. 


‘*If there were a father, if there were a father !’’ 
The words ran through Louise’s waking hours 
and through her troubled dreams. 

It was a strange month that passed between 
| the coming of Cousin Ethel’s box and last day. 


| happy because she can’t have them, for remem- | mother hoped she would come in before the | Both Louise and her mother tried to appear as 


ber, Emily, Louise will soon be grown up.’’ 
‘*She’s only fourteen,’’ said Louise’s mother. 
Left to herself, while her fingers flashed to | 

and fro, Emily thought and thought. Her 








but they had never understood. Perhaps it 
was because she had never cried it out or talked | 
or told, that the loneliness was as poignant 
to-day as on that first strange night. Then she 
had sat with Baby Joy in her arms all night, 
and now Joy was seven years old. 

Louise was the only one of the five girls who 
remembered her father. It seemed to Emily 
that she had never had time to mourn for Fred. 
Grief had been a luxury to be denied herself, 
just as she gave up other things for the chil- 
dren’s sake. She and Fred had always given 
up for them. 

**Fred wants us all to be happy.’’ That 
was what she said to herself every hour of her 
widowhood. 

If some day Fred could have come back out 
of that land of silence, if some day, just as of 
old, at half past six, he could have flung open 


clicked his latch-key and slammed the door, 
twirled his hat about on the hall peg with all 
the old dexterity, and run his two hands through 
his tawny hair before he kissed her, he would 
have found Emily at thirty-five just the same 


| clothes looked quite so dainty and pretty. 


}sun and wind, stood in the sitting-room door- 





girl wife as at nineteen, with the same shyness 


| others, for -the surprise lay all spread out on | 
|the blue-room bed, and her mother wished to 
share it with Louise first. The spring box 
from Cousin Ethel had been late in coming, but 
New York cousins’ cast-off 






































There was a light step on the porch, the door 
was flung open, and Louise, fresh with May 


way. 

She sank upon the sofa and tossed off her 
hat, running her hands through her hair to 
loosen it with a gesture that was so precious 
to her mother that it hurt. Somehow this 
spring Louise had given up kissing her mother 
when she came in, just as she had given up 
hop-scotch and hoops; but of course Louise was 
just the same—of course she was. 

**You’re late, dear,’’ said her mother. 

“*Yes, we had a meeting after school to vote 
for last-day marshal—you know, the girl who 
leads the whole line through the garden march 
and into the chapel, and directs all the girls 
where they’re to sit, and everything. And, 


mother, who in the world is it, do you think? 
I am!’’ and Louise jumped up and down on 
the bare-ribbed and springless sofa. 
never elected a fourth-class girl before. ’’ 
Emily rolled up the stockings and thrust them 
into the bag that always hung on the back of 
‘*Come, deary,’’ she said. 


‘*They 





her chair. **The | 


| usual before the other children, but they were 
both afraid to be left alone. Louise was 
detained every afternoon at school; toward the 
end of the month there was constant rehearsing. 
Never had so much flattery been poured into 
Louise’s ears. 

‘*Louise, you’ll be a perfect dream, the pret- 
tiest marshal we’ve ever had. What are you 
going to wear?’’ 

‘*White. Uncle Stephen is going to give me 
my pink roses. ’’ 

Then she would go home to such a still, 
strange little mother. There were times when 
Louise longed to throw herself upon her lap 
and sob for hours. There were times when she 
hated the dress, but give it up? Did mother 
know how hard it was to give up a dress? 
Then a thought shot through Louise’s whole 
being, illuminating all. There were never any 
dresses for mother in Cousin Ethel’s boxes. 
Dainty, but patched and darned—mother was 
that always. Yet mother, too, was pretty. 
How many dresses had mother given up? 

It was the evening before last day, and they 
were at supper. ‘‘Miss Black just made me 
tell her why I can’t come to last day and be in 
the procession,’”’ said May. 

‘Why, aren’t you going?’’ cried Louise. 
She had been so busy she had not known 
all that was going on in the family. ‘‘Why?’’ 

‘“‘Why? You know why, Louise, and Miss 




















Black might have guessed. I told her it was | 


because Cousin Ethel’s girls didn’t grow fast 
enough. The only thing is, 1 did want to see 
you, Louise, leading the garden march.’’ 

The midnight lamp still burned steadily. 
Bee’s ruffles were nearly done. Emily bowed 
her head on her hands, her elbows resting on 
the sewing-machine. ‘‘I’m silly, silly,’’ she 
said, ‘‘to mind so much. She’s only a child, 
and it’s natural she shoujd want pretty things. 
It’s only a dress, but, oh, it seems as if it 
meant so much !’’ 

The door was pushed open softly. Louise 
stood there in her nightgown, holding in her 
arms a mass of foaming white. 

"ve been sewing after May went to sleep. 
I’ve let down the tucks and loosened the gathers. 
Will it do?’’ 

“*Yes, 1 think so, Louise,’’ her mother an- 
swered, dully. 

**T measured by May’s blue, only the skirt is 
longer. ’’ 

**May’s! ”’ 
alive. 

**Yes, May ; she must have it.’’ Louise flung 
herself on her knees by her mother’s chair. 


Her mother turned with face 









1TH the 
re rong 
. of Italy, I 

have been in the 

opera-houses of 

every Continental 
country of Europe. So I have 
happened to come into frequent 
contact with the sovereigns of 
these lands, either in the theater or at the 
concerts given in their own homes. 

Almost at the outset of my career I was 
called to sing at court. I spent my first season 
on the stage as a member of the company at 
the Royal Opera-House in Dresden. Soon after 
I had gone there the director of the theater 
notified me that I was to take part in a court 
concert to be given by King Albert the next 
week. He was the King of Saxony who died 
a few years ago. 

I had never seen him before. I had been 
told that he was in the opera-house at various 
performances, but I 
am very near-sighted, 
and the royal box was 
too far from the stage 
for me to see his face, 
So I was to have 
my first sight of his 
majesty in the palace 
itself. 

That concert was 
memorable to me for 
other reasons that 
seemed then as im- 
portant as facing a 
king for the first time 
in his own house. I 
bought to wear at 
that concert my first silk dress! 1 was only 
nineteen then, and had never worn a low-neck 
gown before. I do not think I should ever 
have had the courage to have this gown made 
in that style had I not been told that the rules 
of court required it. So the dress was cut out 
so little that it searcely seemed ‘‘low neck’’ at 
all. Inorder that it might not look too somber, 
I had trimmed it with a garland of daisies, 
corn-flowers and poppies. 

Of course I had to have black silk, because 
that lasted so much longer. In those days my 
silk dresses were not numerous. 
made by my mother and a seamstress, with a 
few finishing touches from me; but I never 
had more pleasure out of one from Worth. 










ALBERT OF SAXONY. 


Before a Democratic King. 





SHALL never forget the amusement of 
y | Franceska Ellmenreich, the noted Ger- 

man actress, when she saw my new 
silk gown for the first time. I almost burst into 
tears when she began to laugh. 

‘*My dear child,’’ she said, ‘‘if you had been 
a little more particular the dress would not 
have been low neck at all.’’ 

Then, seeing my great disappointment at her 
disapproval, she added, consolingly, ‘*‘But it’s 
very pretty. Nobody would ever suppose you 
had made it yourself. ’’ 

1 sang Mozart that night for the king. One 
of the numbers was the air from ‘‘Die Ent- 
fuehrung aus dem Serail” (The Abduction 
from the Seraglio). King Albert was very 
gracious, thanked me, and shook hands in 
very friendly fashion. I had known that he 
was very democratic with his subjects, and his 
manner put me altogether at my ease. But 
he showed me afterward that he had his ideas 
of royal dignity. Once again after that time, 
but under very different circumstances, I sang 
for this same King of Saxony. 
That was ten years later. 











{ had travelled 





The dress was” 











“I don’t want it! 
**O my darling, you want it so, I can’t bear 
to have you give it up.”’ 
Two strong young arms crushed her in their 
fierce hug. ‘‘How many things have you given 


up, mother? I am going to help you in the | 


giving up now.’ 
Louise lifted her head and gazed at her 
mother’s face. 


**O dearest, dearest,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘you look | 


so tired! I’ve hurt you so, can I ever, ever 

make it up to you, this dreadful month ?’’ 
**Yes!’? There was something so thrilling 

in the tone that again Louise raised wondering, 


wet eyes. In a flash of understanding that | 


raised her in one moment from child to woman, 
Louise saw her mother, saw the mystery of 
the love that is stronger than death. 

‘‘Mother,’”’ she whispered, solemnly, ‘‘it is 
so lonely for you here when. we are all in bed, 
I wish he could come back to you for just a| 
little while. ’’ 

White, radiant, her mother pushed back the | 
tawny hair and kissed Louise’s forehead. 

**He has come back,’’ she said. ‘‘You are 
your father’s daughter, dear.’’ 







in all the Euro- 
pean countries and 
made one tour 
here. I had been 
compelled to leave 
Dresden because 
all the réles that I should have 
sung were taken from me and 
given to another. 
mained for me but dramatic réles quite unsuited 
to my voice. I saw that I was to be forced out 
of the company, and I resigned. 

That proved in the end to be the most fortu- 
nate thing in the world for me, as I should 
otherwise have remained in Germany, and never 
have become a singer in Italian opera; but it | 
seemed a hardship at the time. 





I was not allowed to leave, however, so| 


quietly as I had hoped. There was a great 
demonstration in the theater when I made 
my last appearance; and it was continued 
in the streets after the performance until 
the people were sent home by the police. 
This was, of course, a protest against my 
departure. 

As it was known everywhere that an 
appeal had been made to the King in my 
behalf, and that he had refused to interfere, 
these demonstrations were not at all pleas- 
ant to him. I was a young singer who 
might or might not make a career, and had 
been but one year on the stage. It annoyed 
him very much, as 1 afterward heard, to have 
so much bother made over such an unim- 
portant affair. 

When I sang before him again he was the 
guest of Franz Josef, the Emperor of Austria, 
at his palace in Vienna. A musicale was given 
in his honor, the singers being Ernest Van 
Dyck of the Imperial Opera-House and myself. 
I was in Vienna, on my way to Russia. 


A Royal Snub. 





he had met before. But he never looked at me. 

I stood at his elbow, and it was impossible 
that he should not have seen me; but he ignored 
my existence. He showed that he had not 
forgotten the young soprano who had caused 
him so much trouble in Dresden ten years | 
before. The Emperor of Austria was, on the | 
other hand, very cordial, chiefly, I think, 
because he had heard that evening the sort of 
music he likes. 

‘*I’m so glad you sang the old Italian musie,”’ 
he said, as he gave me his hand. ‘‘It was a 
delight to hear‘ Casta 
Diva’ once more. 
One has to hear so 
much Wagner at the 
opera that it is a treat 
to listen to Bellini 
again. ’’ 

A week after I sang 
before Alexander II 
he was assassinated. 
I was invited to take 
part at a state concert 
with Signor Cotoni, 
the famous barytone, 
who was alsoa 
member of the Italian 
opera company in St. 
Petersburg when I sang there first. My husband 








FRANZ JOSEF OF 


AUSTRIA. 


went to court with me to play my accompani- | 
ments. I had not believed this would be possible, | 
for I had heard of the great precautions taken at | 


that time, and feared that I would not even be 
allowed to take my maid with me. 
I had never been in Russia before that winter, 


Nothing re-| 


FTER the musicale the two sovereigns | 
tA spoke tous. The King of Saxony shook | 
hands with Monsieur Van Dyck, whom | 


| stay a little exciting. I am a loyal Pole, de- 


| voted to my country; but I used to be alarmed | 


|sometimes by the demonstrations my people 
would make in the theater. For 
instance, they would never call 
| me ‘‘Sembrich.’’? That is my 
| mother’s maiden name, but it 
sounded too German for the Poles. 
So whenever I sang they always 
| called out ‘‘Kochanska!’’ which 
is my maiden name. In many 
| other ways they made it marked 
that they were going to use me as 
a means of showing their patriot- 
And in those days they had 
few opportunities of that kind. 
| So 1 was somewhat surprised 
| that I was invited to court at all. 
| When a messenger from the palace 
| brought word that one of the court 
| carriages was to call for me, I had a vague idea 
that I might be compelled to get into it and 
| drive offalone. But I was told that my husband 
|and maid could both go with me. 

When we reached the palace we were escorted 
through a long corridor to an anteroom adjoin- 
ing the salon in which the concert was held. I 
had that apartment for my own use until we 
went out to be introduced to the Tsar. 


| ism. 


ALEXANDER 





The Tsar and the Polish Songs. 
LEXANDER, who was a grave, kindly 
tA man, asked me, when I had been pre- 
sented to him, why I had not sung some 
of the Chopin songs. He said he had heard in 
Warsaw of the way I sang them. He asked me 
to go to the piano then and let him hear one of | 
| them. 
| I was nonplussed for a moment. I thought | 
|it might be high treason, at least, to sing in 
| Polish before the Tsar. But I did not know 
the songs in any other language, so I decided 
to tell him that. 

“IT did not sing them, your majesty,’’ 1 
answered, ‘‘ because I know them only in 
| Polish. ’’ 
| ‘**That is the language I want to hear them 

n,’’ he said. ‘‘Chopin should, of course, be 
| sung only in that tongue.’’ 

So 1 played the accompaniments and sang 

| three or four of the mazurkas. He was so much 














| delighted that when I sang in ‘‘ Jl Barbiere 
de Siviglia’’ (The Barber of Seville) the next 





LUIZ AND MARIE OF PORTUGAL. 


mazurkas as an extra number in the lesson scene. 

The house was full of Poles, and the outcry 
was something overwhelming. The language 
had not been heard on the stage in St. Peters- 
burg since the last uprising of the Poles. 

Ever since that time I have always sung the 
Chopin songs there in Polish, although I am 
not allowed to do that in some of the other 
Russian cities. 

Less than a week after I had seen Alexander 
| for the first time, he was assassinated. 

1 was giving a concert in Moscow on the day 
this took place. 
vague and mysterious rumors that something 
had happened to the Tsar during that day in 

| St. Petersburg, but nothing definite was known. 
That night the theater was packed, and there 
were many students in the audience. 

In his box sat Prince Dolgoruki, who was 
at that time the Governor of Moscow. Just 
after the music began the news was brought 
to him that the Tsar had really been assas- 
sinated. He left his place immediately, but 
ordered that the concert be finished, and that 
nothing be said of the tragedy. So the audience 
knew nothing of what had happened until the | 
end of the evening. 








The Night of the Assassination. 
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SUALLY in Russia the students come 
to the stage door and wait for the singer 
they like, and take the horses out of | 
the carriage to drag her home. They are very 
enthusiastic, and do not mind showing it. They | 
were prepared to do something of the kind that 
night; but the people, when they came out of 
the opera-house, found the streets lined with 
police. They were all told to go home as 

quietly as possible. Gradually they learned the 

reason for the order. 











from the theater a few minutes later the streets 
were deserted but for the long rows of police 
|and soldiers who stood on each side of the 
|avenues. The city was as quiet as a grave. 





night at the opera-house I gave one of the | 


In the evening there were | 


When my husband and I drove to the hotel | 








I wish I’d never seen it!’’ | and my country people there had made my own | This same terrible sense of depression and still- 


ness continued the next day, and 1 was glad to 
be leaving Russia. 

| As we drove to the railroad-station, the few 
people we saw on the streets 
moved furtively about, and from 
every corner they were watched 
by officers. We were the only 
persons who left Moscow on the 
train for Vienna that day. No- 
body was allowed to cross the 
frontier except my husband, my- 
self and my maid. 

I have visited Moscow many 
times since, and have seen it under 
all circumstances, but I have 
never forgotten the day of tragedy 
that followed Alexander’s death. 

I was in Russia again a few 
years later when the invitation 
came to me to sing at the per- 

| formance to be given by the Emperor William I, 
in honor of the officers attending the spring 
manceuvers in Berlin that year. Many noted 
officers were to be present, and the intendant 
of the royal opera w rote that the Emperor w as 
very anxious to give ‘‘ La Fille du Regiment.’ 
So I accepted, and arranged my engagements 
to be in Berlin in May, when the manceuvers 
were on. 
| ‘The audience gathered in the dingy old opera- 
| house that night was the most brilliant I have 
ever seen. The theater was given up to the 
army. ‘The Emperor sat that night with the late 
Crown Prince Rudolph and three other friends 
in a box near the stage; the royal box was 
|given to some of the noted military officers. 
| One who sat in it was General von Moltke. 

The Empress, with several of her court ladies, 

| was in a box near the Emperor. The house 
shone with gold lace and the beautiful white, 
| blue, red and yellow uniforms. 


i OF RUSSIA. 


On Queen Marie’s Birthday. 





SANG at two or more of these perform- 
; | ances for each of the Emperors that 

followed. Only a few years ago, when 
1 produced for the first time in Berlin, with 
my Italian company, ‘‘Don Pasquale,’’ the 
present Emperor invited us to sing the work at 
Potsdam. But I had to come to America, and 
there was not time for the performance. 

In a way, the royal performance at which I 
sang in Lisbon was the most remarkable. In 
those days the theaters both at Lisbon and 
Madrid attracted all the great singers. But 
during the last few years the glory of these 
two stages has departed. 

When I was singing once in Madrid, King 
Luiz of Portugal wanted to celebrate the 
birthday of his wife. 1 expected to go later 
to Lisbon; but I was urged to arrive a day 
earlier than I had intended, in order to sing 
for Queen Marie’s birthday. I arranged to 
do it, and sent word that I would appear as 
Amina in ‘‘ZLa Sonnambula.’’ 

I had never before seen such curious ways 
of expressing enthusiasm as the Portuguese 
adopted. The King and Queen sat in the 
royal box, and whenever the singers stepped 
before their majesties a shower of camellias 
fell from some mysterious place over the 
proscenium. In addition to this arrangement, 
camellias were thrown on the stage during the 
whole evening, until it was difficult to walk 
without crushing the stiff petals. 

At one point of the performance twelve white 
doves were released from some part of the 
stage, and as I was the only object in view, 
they fluttered down and settled on my shoulders 
and head. It was very pretty, but not very 
comfortable, as I had to sing the encore holding 
the creatures on my arms. They scratched me 
until the blood came. The audience was de- 
lighted, but I do not think that I sang ‘‘Ah, 
non giunge!’’ very 
well the second time 
that night. 

At the close of the 
performance I was 
invited to come into 
the royal box. A 
passageway about 
twenty feet long con- 
| hected it with the 
| Stage. A line of offi- 
jcers and diplomats 

was standing there, 
| with their light coats 
lover their arms. 

As I started down 
ithe passage they 
|threw their coats on the floor, and I walked 
over them. Like the white doves, it was pretty, 
| but not comfortable. Two years afterward I 
sang at court for the successor of Luiz. 

I was in Spain last in 1896, when I met the 
| young King, and talked with him and his 
| another. I had known her when I went there 
| during the life of her husband, and we laughed 
over an experience that was trying enough at 
the time. I was to give a performance of ‘‘ La 

Traviata’’ at the Teatro Reale, to celebrate 
| the birthday of the Infanta Eulalia. It was to 
begin at eight o’clock, and by that time the 
theater was filled. Even all the boxes set aside 
|for the courtiers were occupied. Only the 

King’s box was empty. 

It would have been out of the question to 
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begin without him. So the audience waited 
for half an hour, and then it lost all patience. 
In my dressing-room I could hear the uproar. 
I was just sending my maid out to discover 
what it was when the manager rushed in. 

‘*We must begin without his majesty,’’ he 
said. ‘‘The Republicans are making a demon- 
stration that will not end until the opera 
begins. ’’ 

Luigi Mancinelli, who has been the con- 
ductor at the Metropolitan Opera-House, was 
then in Madrid. He began the overture, and 
the first act had gone as far as Violetta’s drink- 
ing song, when I heard the orchestra stop to 
play the Spanish national hymn. I was holding 
the glass in my hand, waiting for the anthem 
to be finished before I resumed the music of the 
opera. But such a noise as I heard was never 
created in any theater before. 

The audience was determined that the opera 
should not cease for the anthem to welcome the 
King. Men shouted and howled until the sound 
of the orchestra was entirely drowned. Others 
were standing on their seats, crying out that 
the opera should not be stopped. 

Only the tier of boxes occupied by the court 
was quiet. The men and women in them were 
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COMPANION. 
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standing as disdainfully silent as if the opera 
were going peacefully on. Alfonso’s box was 
next the stage, and I could see that he was 
deathly pale. The Queen looked quite faint, 
and dropped immediately into a chair. 

Signor Mancinelli soon saw that it would be 
impossible to quiet the audience if he persisted 
in playing the anthem. So he resumed the 
opera, the audience became quiet, and the 
evening ended peacefully. 

The Queen was so overcome by the scene 
that she had to be taken back by the King to 
the palace. He reappeared in his box soon 
afterward, and sat through the opera to the 
end. After the curtain had fallen on the last 
act I bowed to the royal loge, in which Alfonso 
stood, clapping his hands. 

Then the audience began applauding the 
King, who turned and bowed amiably to the 
people. Even his political enemies, who had 
made the demonstration, seemed ashamed of 
themselves, for they applauded him with greater 
enthusiasm than ever, until he smiled and 
waved his hand, as if to show that he had 
forgiven the outbreak. He was more generous 
than I should have been, for it was the most 
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exciting time I ever had singing before royalty. 
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HROUGH the 
tT spring and the 

early summer Po- 
quette Carry was an animated theater of action. 
Woodsinen went up and woodsmen came down, 
and mingled with the busy railroad crews. All 
examined the progress of construction with 
curiosity, and passed on, uttering picturesque 
comment. Strange old men came paddling down 
West Branch from unknown wildernesses, and 
trudged their moccasined way from end to end 
of the line, as if to convince themselves that Col. 
Gideon Ward really had been conquered on his 
own ground. Newspaper reporters came from 
the nearest city, and pressed Engineer Parker 
to make a statement. 

‘‘Gentlemen,’’ he said, with a laugh, ‘‘not 
a word for print from me. I was sent here to 
build this bit of a railroad quietly and unobtru- 
sively. Circumstances have paraded our affairs 
before the public in some measure. Now if 
you quote me, or twist anything I may say into 
an interview, my employers will have good 
reason to be disgusted with me, as well as with 
the situation here. Furthermore, there are per- 
sonal reasons why I do not wish to talk.” 

Whether Parker’s eager appeal had effect upon 
the reporters, or whether the timber barons in- 
fluenced the editors, the whole affair was lightly 
passed over as the prank of roistering woodsmen, 
and Colonel Ward was left wholly undisturbed 
in his retreat. Even the calamity that had 
befallen him was not mentioned except by word 
of mouth among the woodsmen of the region. 

With self-restraint that is rare in young men, 
Parker refused to talk about the matter, even 
in Sunkhaze. When he first returned, a sense 
of chagrin at his discomfiture kept him silent, 
it is true, but now, with complete victory in 
his hands, he was sincerely affected by the 
misfortune that had overtaken his enemy. 

The ‘‘Swamp Swogon,’’ now that it was 
running on its own rails and was hauling build- 
ing materials along the crooked railroad, was 
renicknamed ‘‘The Stump Dodger.’’ Parker’s 
chief pride in the road was necessarily based 
on the fact that it had been constructed without 
exceeding the appropriation. 

Late in June the last rails were laid and the 
ballasting, such as it was, was well under way. 

The ‘‘ terminal stations,’’ as the engineer 
jocosely called them, were neat little structures 
of logs, and there was a log roundhouse, where 
the Stump Dodger retired in smutty and smoky 
seclusion when its day’s toil was finished. 

So the engineer prepared for the day of 
opening, and requested the state railroad com- 
missioners to make their final inspection of the 
road. The three officials gravely travelled from 
end to end of the line in the second-hand P. 
K. & R. coach, the only passenger-car of the 
road, and after some jocular remarks, issued a 
certificate empowering the Poquette Carry Road 
to convey passengers and collect fares. 

Then, after a telegraphic conference with 
his employers, Parker announced the day for 
the formal opening of the road. 

At first he had not intended to make any event 
of this. His idea had been that, after the com- 
missioners authorized traffic, he would merely 
arrange a time-table instead of the irregular 
service of the construction days, and would 
start his trains, observing the care that had 
been promised in seasons of drought. 

But his foreman of construction—none other 
than big Dan Connick, who had chosen railroad 
work under Parker instead of the usual summer 
labor on the drive—came to him at the head of 
a group of men. 

‘*Mr. Parker,’’ he said, ‘‘we represent the 
men who have been building this road. We 
represent also our old friends of the West Branch 











drivin’ crew of a hundred men, who are | its whistle, there was an explosion ashore that | the Spinnaker end. 
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CHAPTER NINE. 


celebration. We repre- 
sent all the guides be- 
tween Sunkhaze and 
Chamberlain, and 


water. All the anvils of the construction crew 
had been stuffed with powder, and all were fired 
simultaneously with a battery current! 

With a yell the shore crowd rushed to the side | 
of the steamer. Dan was leading, his broad | 
face glowing with good humor. Groups of 
cheering men clutched the squirming, protesting 
railroad owners and their friends, and bore them 
on sturdy shoulders to the waiting train. The 
band from its station on a platform car boomed 
‘*Hail to the Chief,’’ the engine whistle scream- 
ing an obbligato. 

Then the men swarmed upon the cars, crowd- 
ing every corner, occupying every foothold—but 
with the thoughtful deference of the woods not 
venturing to encroach upon the privacy of the 
coach after they had deposited their guests there. 

On the ‘‘ half-way horseback,’’ so-called, 
Parker ordered the train halted, for he wished 
to show Mr. Jerrard an experiment in culvert 
construction, in which he took an originator’s 
pride. The band kept on playing and the men 
roared choruses. 

After the young engineer had bellowed his 
explanation in Jerrard’s ear, and Jerrard had 
howled back some warm compliments, striving 
to make himself heard above the uproar, the 
two climbed the embankment and approached 
the coach. The band was quiet now. 

‘*Speech !’’ cried some one, as Jerrard mounted 
the steps. He smiled and shook his head. 

‘‘Speech! Speech!’’ The manager turned 
to enter his car, still smiling, tolerant but 
disregarding. 

At a sudden command from Connick, men 
reached out on both sides of the train and 
clutched the branches of the sturdy undergrowth 
that the haste of the construction work had 











every man of ’em is 
glad that this carry has 
been opened up. The 
whole crowd respect- 
fully insists that seein’ 
as how this is our first 
woods railroad up here, 
it’s proper to have a 
celebration. If ye don’t 
have the official open- 
in’ we shall take it as 
meanin’ we ain’t worth 
noticin’.’’ 

There was no deny- 
ing such earnestness as 
that nor gainsaying the 
propriety of the de- 
mand. Parker made 
his principals under- 
stand the situation. 
And the result was that 
they themselves set the 
opening date, and 
promised to be on hand 
with a party of friends. 

The rolling-stock of 
the Poquette Railroad 
consisted of the Stump 
Dodger, four flat cars 
designed especially for 
the transportation of 
canoes and bateaux, 
three box cars for camp 
supplies and general 
freight, and the old P. 
K. & R. coach. 

Parker announced 
that on the opening day 
no fares would be col- 
lected, that the train 
would make hourly 
trips, and that all 
might ride who could 
get aboard. 

Not to be outdone in 
generosity, the crew, 
through big Dan Connick, declared that they 
proposed to make all the preparations for the 
celebration free of charge—that is, they would 
accept no wages for their work. 

They built benches on the platform cars and 
fitted up the box cars in similar fashion. They 
trimmed the Stump Dodger with spruce fronds 
till the locomotive looked like a moving wood- 
lot. Every flag in Sunkhaze was borrowed for 
the decoration of the coach, and then, in a final 
burst of enthusiasm, the men subscribed a sum 
sufficient to hire the best brass band in that 
part of the state. 

“*Tt took us some little time to wake up enough 
to know how much we needed a railro’d acrost 
here,’’ said Dan, ‘‘but now that we’re awake 
we propose to let folks know it. Them whose 
hearin’ is sensitive had better take to the tall 
timber that day.’’ 

Parker met his party at Sunkhaze station on 
the morning of the great occasion. They came 


in the P. K. & R. president’s private car, that 
was run upon a siding to remain during the | 


week the railroad men entertained their friends 
at their new Kennemagon Lake camp. 

“*T expect,’’ said Parker, as the little steamer 
puffed across sunlit Spinnaker toward Poquette, 
‘that the men have arranged a rather rugged 
celebration for to-day; but I know them well, 
gentlemen, and I want to assure you that all 
they do is meant in the best spirit.’’ 

As the steamer approached the wharf, tooting 


twenty mules up-river and are hankerin’ for a | made the little craft appear to hop out of the 





DRAWN BY ERNEST FOSBERY. 


“YOUR ACCEPTANCE WILL 


ENCOURAGE ME TO GO AHEAD 
AT ONCE.” 


not permitted the crews to clear entirely away. 
‘Hang on!’’ shouted Dan. Parker, when he 
mounted the steps, had given the signal to start, 
but when the engineer opened his throttle, the 
wheels of the little engine whirled in a vain 
attempt at progress. With a grade, a heavy load, 
and the determined grip of all these brawny 
hands to contend against, the panting Stump 
Dodger was beaten. Sparks streamed and the 
smoke-stack quivered, but the train did not start. 

‘*Speech! Speech!’’ the men howled. ‘‘We 
won’t let go till we hear a speech.’”’ 

Entreaties had no effect. First Jerrard, then 
Whittaker, then Parker, and after them all the 
guests were compelled to come out on the car 
platform and satisfy the truly American passion 
for a speech. And not until the last man had 
responded did the woodsmen release their hold 
on the trees. 

‘*Who ever heard of a railroad being formally 
opened and dedicated without speeches ?’’ cried 
Connick, as he gave the word to let go. ‘‘We 
know the style an’ we want everything. ’’ 
| ‘The guides served a lunch at the West Branch 
| end of the line that afternoon, and while the 
| railroad party was lounging in happy restful- 
| hess awaiting the repast, a big bateau came 
| sweeping down the river, driven by half a dozen 
|oarsmen. Several passengers disembarked at 
| the end of the carry road, and were received 
| respectfully yet uproariously by the woodsmen 
who had just arrived in a fresh train-load from 








Connick came elbowing through the press 
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that surrounded them. ‘‘Mr. Shayne,’’ he cried, 
‘she’s come, after all, hasn’t she? Are you 
and your friends goin’ to ride back on her 
across the carry? I tell you, she beats a buck- 
board !’” 

The man whom he addressed smiled with 
some constraint, and exchanged glances with 
his companions. 

**T guess we’ll stick to our own tote-team as 
usual, Connick,’’ said another in the party, 
jerking his thumb at the muddy buckboard that 
was waiting. 

‘‘Oh, say, now, ye’ve got to meet these here 
railroad fellows. They’re your style—all busi- 
ness!’? bawled Connick. ‘‘We ain’t fit to 
entertain ’em up here, but you rich fellers are. 
Just come along. They’ll be glad to see you. 
Bring ’em along, boys.’’ 

The crowd obediently hustled the new arrivals 
toward Whittaker and his friends, disregarding 
their surly protests. 

‘*Here’s some of the kings of the spruce 
country, gentlemen!’’ big Dan cried, by way 
of introduction. ‘‘Here’s Mr. Shayne, the great 
timber operator on the Seboois waters. Here’s 
Mr. Barber of the Upper Chamberlain, an’—’’ 

Several of the new arrivals began to deprecate 
this unceremonious manner of introduction, but 
the railroad men, recognizing their peers in the 
business world in these sturdy land barons, came 
forward with a hearty welcome. 

Ten minutes later the timber kings were eating 
lunch, although with some embarrassment. 
Occasionally they eyed the railroad men, won- 
dering if the memory of the stubborn legislative 
battle still lingered. But the railroad men con- 
stantly grew more affable. 

**Gentlemen,’’ said Whittaker, at last, ‘‘we 
are not affected in this case by 
any interstate commerce regulations. 
Therefore, on behalf of myself and 
my associates, I should like to tender 
you annual passes over our new 
road. Of course the courtesy is a 
trifling one, but it will indicate that 
we shall appreciate your codperation 
in turning your freight business our 
way. We’ll save you at least two- 
thirds of the expense on the haul 
across Poquette.’’ 

After a moment Shayne replied, 
and as he had glanced from one to 
another of his companions, he evi- 
dently caught from their eyes the 
permission to speak for all. 

‘“*Mr. Whittaker,’’ he said, with 
hearty frankness, ‘‘on behalf of my- 
self and my associates I am going to 
make an earnest apology to you for 
the obstacles we threw in your way 
at the outset of this enterprise. But 
you must take into account the isola- 
tion of our lumbering interests and 
the jealousy we felt at the intrusion 
of outside men and capital. We 
feared what it might lead to. We have 
been dving business as our fathers 
did it, and we probably needed this 
awakening that the new railroad has 
given us. For now that it is built, 
we, as business men, see that the 
advantages it will afford us are desir- 
able in every way. I speak for my 
friends here when I say that we are 
heartily glad you have beaten us.’’ 

The men of business—railroad offi- 
cials and lumber kings—broke out 
into a hearty laugh, the laugh of 
amity and comradeship. Shayne 
went on, more at his ease after that: 

‘‘Now we are going to afford you 
a proof that we mean what we 
say. We—this party right here— 
control fifty miles or more of timber 
country, reaching from here up the 
West Branch on both sides, and 
extending as far inland. The river is broken 
by rapids and falls along this stretch. Our 
drives from up-country are sometimes held 
up a whole season when a bad jam forms in 
dry times. Every year in dynamiting these 
jams thousands of feet of logs are shattered. 
More are split on the ledges. We have 
agreed that we need a railroad. Considering 
our losses, we can afford to pay well for hav- 
ing our logs hauled to the smooth water. If 
you and your friends will finance and build 
such a road, we’ll give you free right of way, 
turn over to you annually two million feet of 
timber for your log trains, and give you the 
haul on all our crews and camp supplies. 
Further than that, with spur tracks to lots now 
inaccessible by water, you can quadruple the 
value of our holdings and your own business 
at the same time. And this will be only the 
first link of a railroad system that we need all 
through the region. The thing has come to us 
in its right light, and we’re ready to meet you 
half-way in everything.’? He smiled. ‘‘We 
want the right sort of men behind the scheme, 
and you have plainly showed us that you are 
the right sort of men.’’ 

President Whittaker thought a little. 

“‘Gentlemen,’’ he said, at last, ‘‘I cannot 
give you a conclusive answer to-day, of course, 
but I can guarantee that no such offer as that 
is going to be refused by my associates and 
myself. Bring forward your proposition in 
writing. We'll come half-way, too, and be 
glad of the chance. If men and money can 
































accomplish it, a standard gage road will be 
ready for your season’s haul next year.’’ 

He turned and touched Parker’s shoulder. 

‘This young man,’’ he said, ‘‘will be our 
representative, with full powers to treat with 
you. Parker, are you ready for two years more 
in the wilderness? It’s a big-project, and your 
financial encouragement will be correspondingly 
big. I haven’t said yet how thoroughly I 
appreciate your energy and loyalty and self- 
reliance in the matter of this little plaything of 
the past winter. Ido not need to say anything, 
do I, except to urge you to take this new re- 
sponsibility, and to add that your acceptance 
will encourage me to go ahead at once?’’ 

Parker reached out his brown hand to meet 
the one extended to him. 

‘*We also want to say to Mr. Parker,’’ went 
on Shayne, ‘‘that on our part we’ll do more to 
assist him than we’d do for any other man you 
could place here. We have a little explanation 
to make to him and —’’ 

“No explanations for me—if it’s along the 
lines I apprehend, Mr. Shayne!’’ cried the 
young man, jokingly yet meaningly. He bent 
a significant look on the lumber king as he went 
forward to take his hand. 

‘*Hush!’’? he murmured. ‘‘I keep my own 
counsel in business matters when I can do so 
without betraying the interests of my employers, 
and when they don’t want to be bothered by 
my personal affairs. ’’ 

Shayne gave the engineer a long stare of 
honest admiration. 

‘*Parker,’’ he gasped, ‘‘you never said a 
word! You’rea— Here, give me your hand 
again !’’ 

A half-hour later the party went across the 
Poquette Carry in a train made up of the engine 
and the coach—‘‘the first real special train over 
the road,’’ Parker said. 

Before the young engineer left for his summer 
vacation, he made a long canoe journey in 
the direction of Little Moxie, ostensibly on a 
fishing expedition. He was gone ten days, a 
longer period than he had predicted to his 
assistant manager. 

When he came down the West Branch one 
afternoon he helped Joshua Ward to lift a crip- 
pled man out of their canoe, and he carefully 
directed the helpers who carried the unfortunate 
person to the coach. 

“I’m afraid the trip across the carry in a 
buckboard after the old manner would have 
been rather too rough for you, Colonel Ward,’’ 
remarked Parker, as the train clanked steadily 
along under the big trees. ‘‘I think I was 
never more glad to offer modern conveniences 
to any traveller across this carry. You under- 
stand how deep my sincerity is in this, I am 
positive. ’’ 

**1 understand everything better than I did, 
Parker,’’ returned Colonel Ward, feelingly. 

The astonishment in Sunkhaze settlement 
when the doughty ex-tyrant was borne through 
to the ‘‘down-country’’ train, accompanied by 
Parker and Joshua, was so intense that only 
the postmaster recovered himself in season to 
put a few leading questions. After the train 
had gone he announced the results of his find- 
ings to the crowd that clustered about him on 
the station platform. 

‘*Near’s I can find out,’”’ he said, ‘‘that young 
Parker has been way up into the Little Moxie 
region an’ found old Gid, and spent a week 
gettin’ round him and coaxin’ him to go ’long 
with him and Josh to the city, and be fitted to 
new hands and feet, that, so they tell me, are so 
ingenious a fellow can walk round and cut his 
own victuals and all that. Well, that will help 
old Gid a little. If the blamed old sanup could 
only be fitted out with a new disposition at the 
same time, we folks round here would be more 
pleased to see him come back.’’ 

‘*Postmaster,’’ cried Dan Connick, who had 
been one of those who bore the colonel from the 
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HE boy who wishes to learn 
tT the plumber’s trade must 
begin as a ‘“‘helper.” He 

will be obliged to find an opening for himself 
by personal application at the shops of master 
plumbers until he hits upon one who needs 
an extra hand. There is no fixed system of 
apprenticeship, no stipulated period of service 
as a helper, and no cast-iron rule as to wages. 
The master plumber who needs a helper imakes 
such an offer as he thinks is fair. 

From fifteen to eighteen years is the age at 
which a boy is most likely to find an opening. 
His wages the first year may be anywhere from 
three to six dollars a week. They will depend 
somewhat upon his size and strength as well 
as upon his apparent mental qualifications. A 
strong, well-grown helper is worth more than 
a weak and puny one; for most of the materials 
of the plumber’s trade and many of the tools 
are heavy, and these the helper is expected to 
carry. 

The boy’s first task in the shop will be 











‘‘cleaning up,’’ that is, keeping the place swept | 


and the tools and materials where they belong. 
He will cut up lead and solder for the melting- 
pots, see that fuel is at hand, and that the torches 
are filled before the journeyman whom he serves 
starts out upon his day’s work. He may also 
have to file up rough castings now and then, 
and will eut threads on the ends of pipes and 
screw up cap and joint pieces—work which 








landing in a chair, ‘‘don’t you ever worry any | Colonel Gid has already been fitted out with | closed his eyes tight to protect them as far as 


more about a new disposition for Gid Ward. 
Those things come from the hand of God, and | 
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the heart and soul of a man!’’ 


THE END. 
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T was discovered by 
Lee Stevens one July 
afternoon, when he was 
fishing in Nelson’s Creek, which 
flows through the mountains of 
West Virginia into the Potomac. 
From the western side of the 

creek the mountain rose in a gray 
fissured bluff, fully sixty feet in height. 














A 
dead black-gum tree growing at the margin of 
the water reached half-way up the face of the 
bluff, and round the top of this tree Lee observed 
a great flight of bees. The tree, it appeared, was 
a ‘‘bee-tree. ’’ 

Lee watched the insects with interest, for he 


was himself a bee-keeper. In partnership with 
Fred Armstrong, who lived on the adjoining 
farm, he was operating an apiary, which had 
grown from six to twenty colonies, and had 
already produced a pleasant little bank-account. 

Lee saw that the nest of the bees was not in 
the tree. It was in the bluff itself, which was 
brushed by the dead branches. But as he 
could not see the actual entering-place, he took 
off his coat and began to climb the tree. 

He had to go to the very top, but he saw 
what he wanted. The stronghold of the bees 
was ina fissure of the rock, with an entrance 
not four inches in diameter. Below it a pro- 
jecting ledge made, as it were, a door-step 
about a foot wide, and this shelf was covered 
with bees, alighting or crawling about. 

It was evidently a very active and populous 
colony; it might well contain hundreds of 
pounds of honey and wax. But before Lee 
could make further observations he was stung 
on the wrist, and slid hurriedly to the ground. 

The next day he brought Armstrong to look 
at the place. The smallness of the entrance 
was awkward, for they could neither get at the 
bees nor take out the combs without breaking 
them. But the rock was so cracked that it 
looked as if a piece might be pried off to enlarge 
the opening, which, Lee thought, could easily be 
reached from the top of the tree. 

Three days later the boys returned to the 
bluff, equipped with a small, sharp iron bar, 
an ax, and defensive armor of gauze veils and 
cotton gloves reaching to the elbow, as well as 
a bee-smoker loaded with a potent mixture of 
green tobacco leaves and hickory bark. They 
did not intend to get the honey on this visit. 
After enlarging the entrance, it would be better 
to allow the insects a day or two to grow quiet. 

Fred agreed to undertake the work aloft, and 
he put on his gloves and veil, put the bar in 
his pocket, and lighted the smoker, which he 
slung round his neck. Then he went up the 
tree, while Lee watched from below. 

The ledge swarmed with bees. A deep hum 





|}came from the dark hole, and the warm fra- 
| dozen burning stabs on 


grance of honey and wax. But he found that 
Lee had miscalculated the distance between the | 
treetup and the ledge. ‘The branches would not 
bear him, and he could not reach the opening. 
He could not come within three feet of it, and 
he threw his weight on that side of the tree 
and tried to sway the trunk a little. 

‘*Be careful! ‘That tree’s rotten!’’ 
Lee, from below. 

But the trunk bent forward far enough for 
Fred to grasp the jagged edge of the granite, 
and to get one knee upon the ledge. 

He sii there aaa the spring of the! 


called 
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tree, holding to the rock with 
his left hand, while with his 
right hand he drew the iron bar 
and began to pry at a crevice 
beside the aperture. 


the bees were upon him, coming 
like tiny arrows against his veil. 


He unslung the smoker and poured smoke into | 


the hole, checking the attack temporarily. 

It was ticklish work, clinging at once to the 
tree and the ledge, but the fragment of rock 
gave way under the crowbar. It moved. 
a strong effort he dislodged it, and it fell. 

It left the opening a trifle larger. <A cloud of 
bees rose like a puff of dense smoke, and almost 


at the same moment there was a cr-rack ! from | 


the dead tree trunk, a yell of dismay from Lee, 
and the tree snapped off about six feet below 
the ledge, and went crashing down. 

Fred never knew why he did not go with it. 
He caught instinctively 
at the granite, dropping 


At the first click of the iron | 


With | 


possible. The bees were back upon him in 
myriads, and when they were once under the 
veil it was impossible to brush them out. 

The smell of the bees nauseated the boy, and 
he grew dizzy and faint. He rallied from this in 
|a moment, but a numb listlessness overcame him. 
He thought he Heard, far away, a noise as of 
some one chopping wood, and tried to open his 
eyes. The lids would unclose but a crack. 

He realized vaguely that he was in danger of 
fainting and toppling from his narrow perch, 
but he felt as if he did not much care. There 
might be worse things than to fall gently, 
softly through the cool air, and be free from his 
buzzing tormentors. He was seized by a strong 
| temptation to let himself slip over. It would 
be so easy! He seemed to hear a voice above 
the whir and roar of the wings. 

‘‘Jump!’’ it repeated. ‘‘Jump! Jump! 

He resisted the prompting as long as he was 
lable; he did not know how long. Then, sud- 
| denly yielding, he put his hands on the rock 

beside him and swung off. 

Smash! He went almost immediately into 
| crackling branches. ‘The shock brought him to 
himself. ‘The branches broke as he grasped 
them, but there was something more solid 
under him. It was a tree trunk. He grasped 
it, and slid down blindly, losing most of the 
clinging bees in the descent, till his feet touched 
solid ground, and he felt an arm thrown round 
| his shoulder. ‘‘l was calling to you for ten 
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smoker and bar, and 
threw himself forward 
upon his knee. He 
found himself sitting on 
the narrow shelf, with 
his legs dangling over 
forty feet of space, and 
a cloud of desperately 
infuriated bees round 
his head. 

He glanced at the 
stump of the tree, meas- 
uring the distance. It 
was too far to reach, 
too far to jump. The 
dead branches would 
snap if he fell among 
them. Yet the cliff was 
too precipitous to be 
sealed, either above or 
below him, and the few 
bushes growing in the 
crannies were too weak 
to offer hope. 

The air about his face 
was darkened with the 
flying insects, and Fred 
involuntarily quailed 
before their fury, al- 
though he did not think 
that they could get at 
him. They settled on 
the gauze of his veil in 
scores, in hundreds, till 
the stuff sagged heavily 
with their weight and 
became as opaque as 
leather, and half a 





his legs and body 
showed that they had 
managed to get under his clothing. Suddenly 
he felt a sharp thrust on his cheek, then another. 
He thought the veil must have sagged against 
the skin, but to his horror he felt bees crawling 
on his cheek. The thin gauze had ripped, 
probably in a weak spot, under the weight of 
the quart or two of bees. 

Fred had the misfortune—for a bee-keeper—to 
be quickly and severely affected by stings, and 
he could feel his face puffing up already. He 
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requires considerable 
strength. When he is 
first ‘‘sent out,’’ it will be as an assistant, or, 
more accurately, a servant, to the journeyman. 

He will be told in the beginning what tools 
and materials are likely to be needed on the 
job in hand, and must see that they are ready. 
He will also carry the kit and materials to the 
job. 

While the journeyman works, the helper 
watches and follows directions. He builds the 
fire in the old-fashioned furnace or lights 
the gasoline in the new-fashioned, sees that the 
irons are properly heated, passes tools as they 
are wanted, and runs errands for the journey- 
man. 

The boy will not receive much instruction 
unless he seeks it. His success depends upon 
the intelligence with which he uses his eyes 
and the sense with which he asks questions. 
Most journeymen will answer a question; it 
seldom occurs to one to volunteer information. 
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“cold jobs,’’ that is, 
such as do not require the use of solder. He will 


now be set at unimportant ‘‘hot jobs,’’ so that | 


he may learn to ‘‘wipe a joint,’’ which used 


to be the goal of the plumber’s apprentice, but | 


is such no longer, because conditions in the 
trade have changed and requirements have 
advanced. It is upon a proper appreciation of 
these changes that a boy’s real mastery of his 
trade will depend. 

Plumbing touches the health of the community | 
more closely than any other trade, and in this | 
matter of public health great advances in | 
knowledge have been made. This has led | 
many of the states to assume authority over 
the trade of the plumber, and to permit no man 
to work as a journeyman until he has passed | 
an examination and received a license. 

The boy, then, must study drainage, the 
different kinds of traps and their uses, the effect 


IN A FISSURE OF 
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A SERIES OF PAPERS BY 
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has attempted only | 
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minutes to jump!’’ 
exclaimed Lee. ‘‘I 
thought you’d be 
stung to death. ’’ 

With admirable 
resource Lee had 
felled the dead tree 

so that it leaned against the bluff 

directly beneath Fred’s perch. He 
could not have missed it in jumping. 

Fred lay on the grass for the rest of 
the afternoon, with his face painted 
with wet mud. At sunset he was 
able to walk the three miles to his 
home, although weakly, and with a countenance 
swollen out of human semblance. The swelling 
abated in a day or two, however, and did no 
permanent harm; but for more than a month 
the odor of bees or wax produced such a violent 
nausea that he was unable to do his share of the 
work of the joint apiary. 

The wild bees still dwell and prosper in the 
rocks. As the tree is broken off, their strong- 
hold is more inaccessible than ever. 
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By the time he is ready to take his 
examination he should be receiving 
from twelve to fifteen dollars a week. 

As a journeyman, his earnings will depend 
partly upon his skill and partly upon locality. 
In the larger cities of New England plumbers 
receive from two dollars and seventy-five cents 
to four dollars a day. In New York wages 
range from three to five dollars. In Chicago 
they are about the same; in St. Louis, Denver, 
| San Francisco and other Western cities they 
| are still higher, often reaching six doilars a day. 
| Naturally, in the smaller cities and the towns 
all over the country wages are lower. 

The journeyman’s license is by no means 
| the limit of the young plumber’s opportunities. 
| The laying out of work, a knowledge of sanitary 
engineering and the invention of new devices 

| are higher rounds in the ladder. To reach them 
requires a good mind and steady application, 
but the rewards are generous. From forty to 
| one hundred dollars a week is not excessive pay 
for a foreman who is capable of planning the 
plumbing for a large modern city building; and 


| of different temperatures upon water and other | the income of the successful contracting plumber 


The plumber’s helper may count on spending | materials, and make himself familiar with such | may reach almost any figure. 


from one to two years in this way. His wages | 
during the second year will usually be increased | 
by from one to three dollars a week. 

As he becomes familiar with the nature of his 
materials and the uses and care of his tools, | 
he will be advanced to better work. So far he 


sanitary laws as apply to his work. 

How long it will take him to do this will 
| depend upon himself. 
three years, and ought not to be more than five. 

During the third, fourth and fifth years he 
may again expect small additions to his wages. 


It will not be less than | 


The plumbing trade in the United States is 
controlled by unions, the influence of which 
has been consistently and almost universally in 
|the direction of good workmanship and more 
knowledge on the part of its members. The 
eight-hour day prevails nearly everywhere. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 
he recent cool days, considered in connection 
with the boycott of. American goods in 
China, remind one that the desirability of the 
‘‘open door’? depends entirely on whether one 
sits in the draft or not. 

A= text for ministers to preach upon at 
this time is Saint Paul’s exhortation to the 
Philippians, as it is given in the margin of the 
Revised Version: ‘‘ Behave as citizens worthily 

_of the gospel of Christ. ’’ 
| sgngrewe women in London are trying to raise 
a fund which shall do for women what the 
Rhodes scholarships do for men. The plan is 
to send one or two students from each state for 
a course in one of the English universities. It 
is hoped that ten million dollars can be raised 
for the purpose. 





IN INDO-CHINA. 


King Edward is reported to have offered a 
Bible to the Episcopal church at Williams- 
burg, Virginia. 1t will be especially inscribed 
and will commemorate the three hundredth 
anniversary of the establishment of the church 
at Jamestown, of which the Williamsburg 
chereh is regarded as the successor. 

ithin three months five American fishing- 

cutters have crossed the Canadian bound- 
ary in Lake Erie in violation of the treaty 
rights of Canada. They were fired upon by 
the Canadian gunboat Vigilant, kept in the 
lake for such purposes. The poaching fisher- 
men deserve no sympathy, and all law-abiding 
Americans wish that the Vigilant may succeed 
in capturing the lawbreakers. 


N* terrors have been added to the keeping 
of a diary. A Brooklyn magistrate, before 
whom an incorrigible boy was taken for punish- 
ment, sentenced the youth to keep a diary for 
two weeks. He was ordered to record all his 
doings, as well as the fact that he got up in 
the morning, dressed himself and washed his 
face. If the boy served out this sentence to 
the satisfaction of the magistrate a severer pun- 
ishment would not be inflicted. 


Ney all towns have a Washington Street, 
but in their natural growth many of them 
have left the father of his country presiding 
over a back lane or a squalid tenement district. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin represents one of her 
characters as a son of ‘‘Minerva Court,’’ and 
invokes the goddess of wisdom to veil her face 
in shame of the dingy namesake.- Our Washing- 
ton Streets were the best the towns had at the 
time they sought to honor the hero; but as 
the village wag said of a stupid boy whose 
name was Daniel Webster Slocum, his parents 
named him first and found out about him later. 
[° there not some essay on the horse as fine as 
Maeterlinck’s essay on the dog? Few kinds 
of dogs are of service to men; most dogs are 
only pets. The horse is a beast of burden and 
a pet, too. These remarks are inspired by the 
frequent suggestion that the automobile will 
drive the horse out of existence. The suggestion 
is not based on a knowledge of human nature. 
Men love horses. If wishes were automobiles, 
beggars would ride in the honking gasoline 
carriage, but lovers of horses would still have a 
Dobbin or a Maud §., if only for the pleasure 
of rubbing noses with a four-footed friend. 
N°? simpleton ever bought a gold brick without 
having in himself the seeds of avarice, the 
desire to get something for nothing. The action 
of the United States Post-Office in shutting 
down upon many kinds of swindlers does good 
in quashing individual offenders, but still more 
good in warning the people against other 
offenders who feed on the credulous. Good 
sense and good principles among the people do 
more than statutes to defeat the sale of dangerous 
and foolish cure-alls and stock in mines which 
exist only on paper. The success of fraud is 
not so much a reflection on the statutes and 
those who administer them as upon the intelli- 
gence of thousands of citizens. 


here are two kinds of submarine war-ships. 
Since the war with Japan Russia has had 
the largest fleet of one kind of submarines. 
Until the naval defeat of Russia Spain had the 
unique distinction of owning a big fleet of 
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stationary submarines. The Spanish minister 
of marine now thinks that the time has come 
when his country should have some war-ships 
that will float on the surface of the sea. He 
has proposed that eighty-six million dollars be 
spent next year in restoring the navy. Last 
year the marine budget was less than seven 
million dollars. The proposed increase is enough 
to pay for ten modern battle-ships. 


*® © 


STILL MUSIC. 


A little noiseless noise among the leaves, 
Born of the very sigh that silence heaves. 
Keats. 


* © 


THE RATE-MAKING DISPUTE. 


hat is vaguely termed ‘‘the railroad 
W question,’’ soon to come before Con- 


gress, really comprises an astonishing 
variety of issues, upon many of which right- 
thinking people are already in essential agree- 
ment. But one phase of the discussion provokes 
most radical differences of opinion, and is ap- 
parently capable of little compromise. That 
is: Who shall make rates? 

The owner of a livery-stable sets the rates for 
the teams which go out. The grocer fixes the 
prices on his sugar and coffee; if his customers 
are not satisfied they go elsewhere. One side 
accordingly argues that the owners of the rail- 
roads should be allowed to dispose of the article 
which they have for sale—transportation—on 
such terms as they see fit, subject only to the 
shipper’s common law right of appeal to the 
courts for redress. 

This is the extreme railroad view. Its advo- 
cates say that enlightened self-interest will keep 
the railroad company from overcharging, since 
it desires to develop its own territory, which 
ean only be done when rates are reasonable. 
They argue that whatever corrections may be 
made in other laws pertaining to the railroad, 
it should, practically speaking, be left to make 
its own rates. 

The answer to this is that the railroad is 
unlike other property. It operates under a 
publie franchise, and is almost necessarily a 
monopoly. Other livery -stable keepers may 
spring up, if the first one charges too much, 
and start in business on just as good terms as 
he. But to duplicate an existing railroad, 
especially to get terminal approaches in the 
great cities, involves so enormous a cost as to be 
almost impossible. 

It is therefore proposed that a public agency, 
standing between the shippers and the com- 
panies, shall have a voice in disputes over rates. 
It might correct charges thought to be excessive, 
the change it recommends to prevail until the 
courts have formally acted. The railroads 
would probably yield in such instances without 
much litigation. 

The great trouble with this, and with every 
other device for government rate regulation, is 
the danger that polities, by getting into the 
machinery, would render bungling and inelas- 
tic an arrangement otherwise ideally desirable. 
These, at least, are the arguments that will be 
heard this winter on the most important of all 
railroad questions. 


*® © 


THE EXAMPLE OF NORWAY. 


uropean statesmen are watching the growth 
of the independence party in Hungary 
with much concern, for in that party lies 

a serious menace to the peace of Europe. 

Austria and Hungary have been united since 
the sixteenth century, when a Hapsburg prince 
became King of Hungary. Prior to that time 
Hungary had been a great kingdom. In the 
fifteenth century it was the most powerful in 
central Europe, and for a time Vienna was its 
capital. 

The Hungarians, anxious to renew their 
former national greatness, rebelled in 1848, 
under the lead of Kossuth, and set up an 
independent government. Austria, with the 
aid of Russia, subdued the insurrection. But 
the revolt was so far successful that Hungary 
became in most respects independent of Austria. 
The two kingdoms are under one sovereign, and 
their relations to each other have been governed 
by a formal agreement. 

The Austrians, no less than the Hungarians, 
are proud of their national history. The house 
of Hapsburg, to which their Emperor belongs, 
was at the head of the Holy Roman Empire 
from the thirteenth century until Napoleon, in 
1806, forced Francis II to abandon his claim to 
be the successor of Otho the Great. But the 
great empire of the Hapsburgs has shrunk till 
its only seaboard is on the Adriatic, whereas 
once it touched the Mediterranean, the Baltic 
and the North Sea. The Emperor-King is now 
doing all in his power to prevent still further 
loss to his house through the withdrawal of the 
Hungarian half of its possessions. 

His increasing age leads the advocates of 
Hungarian independence to hasten their cam- 
paign, for they know that the heir to the throne 
is even less favorably disposed than he to their 
purposes. They complain of the domination of 
Austria and the repression of Hungary. They 
demand that Hungarian regiments in the army 
of the empire shall receive the word of com- 
mand in the Hungarian language. They insist 





upon the commercial indepen¢snce of their 
country. 

Because the Emperor-King and his Austrian 
advisers will not consent, government has been 
administered through a series of compromises 
since 1897, when the obstructionists refused to 
consent to a renewal of the agreement for the 
financial support of the general government. 
Cabinet after cabinet has resigned in despair. 
At the elections in Hungary last January the 
parties which uphold the national demands were 
successful, but the Emperor-King has found 
it impossible to get representatives of the new 
majority to form a ministry with a program to 
which he could consent. 

As the months go by, the Hungarian demand 
for separation from Austria and the demand of 
the Pan-Germans in Austria for separation from 
Hungary are heard with greater frequency. 
Ominous references are now made to the recent 
separation of Norway from Sweden. The 
example of the Scandinavian dua] kingdom has 
strengthened the purpose of the advocates of an 
independent Hungary. 

* © 


THE FLOWERS. 


Loveliest of lovely things are they, 
On earth, that soonest pass away. 
Bryant. 
® & 


BEING A WOMAN. 


he literature of the so-called ‘‘woman 
T question’’ seems to have no end. No 

sooner does one phase of the problem get 
itself fairly settled than another insists upon a 
hearing. Just now an ex-President of the 
United States, having written an article for a 
woman’s paper on woman’s work and position, 
the public prints ring with arguments for and 
against his argument. Meantime there arises a 
clamor about the clamor. Men and women 
begin to be alarmed lest women shall become 
so absorbed in theories about themselves that 
they will cease to be themselves. 

But the excellent retort of the chair manu- 
facturer to his skeptical and inquiring niece 
still conveys a great truth in many departments 
of life. When the young woman was going 
through his factory one day, she exclaimed, 
‘‘Why, uncle, what can you ever do with all 
these chairs?’’ ‘‘ Don’t you fret, Maria; 
settin’? down ain’t goin’ out o’ fashion!’’ 

Just so, being a woman—a mere woman— 
daughter, sweetheart, wife, mother—is not going 
out of fashion. There are a few women who 
fancy they prefer some other career, and a few 
others who see large the disadvantages and dis- 
abilities of women, and protest against them. 

But from Eve to Queen Victoria, and from 
Ruth to Mrs. Roosevelt, there has been no 
‘‘new woman.’? The generations have talked 
about her; they have educated her more or 
less; they have dressed her in togas or in 
corsets or in Turkish trousers or in long trains 
or in golf skirts; they have given her property 
rights and votes, or have denied them to her. 
But she has gone on,—straight on,—that is, 
the millions and millions of her who really 
make a figure in the census of the world, sewing 
and cooking and nursing and loving and mourn- 
ing and rejoicing,—just as she did in the morning 
of the world,—and she will continue to do so. 


® © 
TWO VACATIONS. 


professor in one of the universities at the 

national capital, who travelled exten- 

sively on the Continent of Europe this 
summer, had an experience in London on his 
way back which must be almost unique. 

Seeking rest and a chance to study before 
returning to America, he decided to hire lodgings 
at the modest house near Russell Square where 
he had lived when a student twenty years ago. 
Its keeper, a woman well along in years, did 
not remember him among the long line of young 
clerks and others of small means for whom she 
had made a home at that one spot during more 
than forty years. 

But as their acquaintance was renewed, it 
developed that one regret clouded this woman’s 
horizon as she looked toward the setting sun of 
life—she could never again see her old home in 
Norfolk. It was less than a hundred miles 
away, yet she had had no money for travelling, 
there had been no one with whom she could leave 
her house, and accordingly more than a quarter 
of a century had elapsed since she had seen the 
hedgerows and lanes familiar in her youth. 

In the little garden back of her London house 
she had planted Norfolk trees and bushes, in 
an endeavor to keep near her something asso- 
ciated with the precious country of her parents 
and near relatives, all long ago dead. Her one 
wish was once more to see the Norfolk of her 
fond recollections, and such of her more distant 
kinsfolk and friends as survived. 

The professor undertook not only to pay her 
travelling expenses, but to take care of her 
house during the four days which she thought 
sufficient. He employed a servant to come in 
each morning to make up the beds, but he him- 
self answered the door-bell, collected the rents, 
paid the landlord, and saw that the house lost 
none of its lodgers through inattention. 

The woman came back with a new light in 
her life and much to think about in the years 
that remained to her. The professor modestly 
remarked, in talking with an intimate friend on 
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his return, who had quizzed him about Swiss 
mountains and French villas, that this was ‘‘the 
best thing about his trip.’’ ‘The story is true to 
the letter. an 


COLLEGES AND COMMON MORALITY. 


ore and more our institutions of learning 
M strive to find and maintain practical 
relations to the life of the nation and its 
citizens. ‘They are not content to foster special 
thinking on special subjects, but try to cultivate 
and encourage good thinking on all subjects 
that concern men. 

This fact is made evident by the opening 
addresses of several college presidents, which 
were sermons on practical morality. President 
Butler of Columbia discussed the morals of 
business, and pleaded for conscience in the 
conduct of business as against mere ‘“‘law- 
honesty,’’ which consists in dodging or barely 
obeying the statutes. 

President Schurman of Cornell preached to 
his young men the doctrine, as old as the Bible, 
that a man’s life consists not in the attainment 
of material property, but in the attainment of 
character. The recent criticisms of men emi- 
nent in the financial world will do no good, 
says President Schurman, unless the criticism 
reacts on ourselves, and gives us saner views as 
to the chief good of life and the way to walk 
to attain it. 

President Hadley of Yale and President 
Eliot of Harvard directed their preachings to 
the personal morality of young men. Said 
President Hadley: ‘‘Nine-tenths of the tempta-' 
tions of college life would be avoided if we 
called things by their right names. We should 
never call things fun here that are rowdyism 
at home. Compliance with custom, cheating 
and having a good time would be designated by 
big names that we should be ashamed even to 
think of at home.’’ 

The gist of President Eliot’s address on the 
man of honor is in one sentence, which young 
men everywhere might consider soberly: ‘‘It 
is a very safe protective rule to live to-day as 
if. you were going to marry a pure woman 
within a month.’’ 

Preaching usually sets higher standards than 
all the listeners can or will reach. But if the 
wisdom of these college presidents strikes into 
a few young hearts, American universities will 
become centers of more intense light. 


® & © 


Pyoe tradition credits the ancients with 
many “lost arts.” It is still common to hear 
people say that means unknown to us must have 
been employed to erect the pyramids, that the 
Damascus blade is beyond the power of modern 
eutlers, and that the art of hardening copper died 
with some little brown Aztec. In point of facet, 
larger stones than any found in the pyramids have 
been quarried in Maine, carried across the sea, 
and erected in buildings in England and France. 
If any one cared to pay for the cost, there are 
plenty of contractors who would build a replica of 
the largest pyramid, and not take so very long 
about it. It is doubtful if a “Damascus blade” 
will stand as much as a good modern band-saw or 
the spring of a cheap clock. Copper can be hard- 
ened by modern methods to equal any specimen 
that has been left to us by the ancients. Many 
arts that are supposed to be lost are simply aban- 
doned because there is no modern need of culti- 
vating them, and others are not even abandoned, 
but are employed every day and improved upon. 
 Ypenag engineers are proud of the new rail- 

way bridge constructed by Frenchmen across 
the Songma in Indo-China. The Songma is a 
very deep stream, the waters of which are dis- 
turbed by violent winds. The depth at the point 
where the new bridge spans the river is sixty feet, 
so that it was not possible to erect a pier in 
the river, and the work had to be constructed 
entirely in the air. The form of bridge chosen 
was a steel arch carrying the roadway by suspen- 
sory cables. The members of the arch were 
swung into place by means of trolleys running on 
temporary cables stretched overhead. The arch 
consists of two halves conjoined at the center 
by a “rotule” or cap-piece, which automatically 
adjusts the effects of deformations. The length 
of the bridge is a little more than four hundred 
and thirty-one feet. The railway connects Hue, 
the capital of Anam, with Hanoi, the capital of 
Tonkin. ae 

n army surgeon who was stationed for some 

time in the Philippines has contributed to the 
New York Medical Record some of his conclusions 
from observation of epidemics of typhoid fever in 
those islands. One of the most surprising of his 
statements is that the greatest mortality as a 
result of the disease occurs during the first quarter 
of the year, because the power of resistance of the 
natives is at the lowest ebb “at the close of the 
cold season.” If we are surprised at the sugges- 
tion that there is a cold season in the Philippines, 
our astonishment is increased by the further 
remark that “To an American it seems absurd 
that people should suffer and even perish from 
cold in a temperature seldom under seventy 
degrees, but such is the case.” Cold and heat are 
relative terms, as the American may learn also in 
London, where the newspapers are printed with 
“scare-heads” and long articles on the intolerable 
heat when the thermometer gets up to eighty. 


Mere than a hundred and ten million dollars 
were raised by taxation in New York City 
last year. The tax budget this year will be be- 
tween five and ten million dollars more. Prac- 
tically all of this vast sum goes to pay the cost of 
the local government. The state tax is inconsid- 
erable, and there is no direct national tax. Atleast 





























five dollars out of every six raised by taxation in 
Boston is used for local expenses. A similar pro- 
portion is required for the local taxes in every | 





large city in the country. There is not a town in 
which more money is not raised for schools and | 
roads and the care of the poor and other town 
matters than is raised for state purposes. Yet 
one frequently finds men indifferent about local 
politics, and interested deeply only in national 
politics. Yet there is no tax, either direct or 
indirect, that bears so heavily on the people as the 
tax for local government, that is, government 
right at home. The money raised for the support 
of the national government, including the customs 
duties, the internal revenue taxes and miscella- 
neous, amounts to about seven dollars for each | 
man, woman and child, whereas it requires a pay- 
ment of about twenty-six dollars from every in- 
habitant in New York to provide what is required | 
to support the city government. If the taxpayers 
really understood this they would take a more | 
lively interest in their local elections. 
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“MANY HAPPY RETURNS.” 


udge Edgell hurried into his house as usual at 

half past six, threw off his coat, washed his 
hands and hastened into the dining-room. At the | 
threshold he recoiled in surprise. A blaze of 
light dazzled him. The best silver and glass were 
laid out. Candles burned at the four corners of | 
the table. Cut flowers filled the room with a | 
fragrance that extinguished the usual smell of | 
cooked food. 

At the table his wife bloomed like a young girl. 
Her best gown of white voile trimmed with lace— | 
her mother’s wedding lace—showed her fine throat 
and arms. His little daughter sat with the self- | 
conscious smile of party correctness, wearing blue | 
ribbons on her “pigtails,” and his son beamed 
behind a great deal of glistening shirt-front. His 
older daughter was busy giving a last touch to 
things on the sideboard. She was the most serious 
of all in her grave officiousness. 

“Goodness! Well! What! Who’s coming? 
Have I forgotten a dinner engagement? The 
Bryces aren’t coming till next week.” 

“The week after next,” corrected his daughter, | 
soborly. 

“Then who? What? My, what a handsome 
spread!” 

“Daddy,” observed the youth in the white shirt, | 
“T thought judges never got surprised at anything, 
and here youare like a minister at a slipper party.” 

“My son,” said Mrs. Edgell, “you are not quite 
old enough to make comments of that sort on your 
parents. Charles,” she said, turning to her husband 
with a cool but gentle smile, “you need not dress; 
there is not time. This is rather a special event, 
but I will not explain until dessert. Sit down, 
dear, and enjoy it with us.” 

Judge Edgell’s training as a lawyer taught him 
not to ask futile questions of his wife. He sat 
down, ate one good thing after another, admired 
his wife, talked with his son about football and | 
school, and came completely out of the abstraction 
into which the lingering memory of cases in court 
sometimes plunged him during meals. | 

When angel-cake and colored ice-creams came | 
in, the handsome lady across the table smiled and | 
said: 

“Charles, Don Carlos,’’—it was the name she 
had used playfully in their youthful courtship, and | 
threw him back twenty-five years,—Don Carlos, 
this is a birthday celebration.” 

“Oh, it isn’t mine, mama,’ came from the little 
girl. “I had two last winter.” 

“No, my dear, it is mama’s.” 

“Mama’s!”’ cried Judge Edgell. Then, as his 
son would have said, he “tumbled.” Everybody, | 
he certainly, had forgotten the dear lady’s birth- | 
day. The self-contained if not venerable justice 
left his seat, strode round to his wife and kissed | 
her heartily. The woman glowed. The elder 
daughter brushed away a tear. Seeing the tear, 
the small daughter began to cry. Mr. Edgell 
looked distressed, and his more manly son poohi- 
poohed at the fuss. “That’s a nice way toenda 
good dinner!” 

“My boy,” quoth the father, “it is a good way to 
end a dinner which has in it a little repentance, | 
and it is a good way to begin now for other 
dinners, about one a year. No, we won’t wait a 
year. This one does not count. To-morrow night 
we’ll have a real birthday celebration for mother, 
and she shall not have to superintend it. We'll 
have a caterer to do the job. It is a poor stick of 
a husband who makes his wife get up her own 
birthday celebration.” 
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THE BUSIEST GIRL IN TOWN. 


recent magazine has a “Symposium” written 

by women on the problem presented by “girls 
with nothing todo.” The special plan discussed 
by these writers is the establishment of normal 
courses in children’s hospitals, day-nurseries, 
kindergartens and similar institutions, to which 
girls might go for a year or so, and fit themselves 
for skilled volunteer work in the various forms of 
social service. 

It would have to be recognized that this work 
could be performed for a few hours only each 
day, and only for the years intervening between 
school and marriage. It would concern itself 
chiefly with neglected infancy and childhood, and 
would be all the more personal and sympathetic 
because of its intelligent training. 

This plan may be practical and useful for the 
large city, but in town and village also there comes 
a critical period for girls between education and 
marriage. The habit of discontent is as sure to 
accompany idleness in the country as in the city. 

The girl who comes home from school to be 
regarded by parents and friends as merely an 
ornamental luxury faces a situation far more 
dangerous than it looks. She must devise her own | 
“normal course,” and pursue it under her own 
instruction by means of the spur of her own will. 
But through it she may be of service to babies and 
old folk, to church and to society. From being a 
“girl with nothing to do,” she may develop into | 
the busiest girl in town. Without the artificial | 
stimulus of a classroom and of assigned tasks, ! 
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same emotion may rise in ‘wanderers returned | 
from savage countries after years of homesickness | 
two little incidents may prove. 

An Englishman—a stolid typical Briton, usually // 
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“Police station—penitentiary—asylum! Which- | 
ever you please!” cried the prisoner, ecstatically. 
“They’re all of them civilized, and they’re none of 
them Africa!” 

An American returning not long ago to his native 
land after an absence nearly as long and quite as 
homesick behaved very differently. 

He appeared, indeed, quite composed and calm, 
but was, in fact, in a kind of rapturous daze in 
which nothing seemed real to him, but rather a 
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hen the late Secretary Hay was crossing the 
Atlantic in 1865 on his way to Paris to serve 


was summoned to appear before a committee of 
prominent Chicago lawyers to be examined as to 


He went to the place appointed and found the 
committee assembled; but for a long time they 
took no notice of the young candidate, but con- 
tinued talking vigorously together on various 
subjects. At last one of the lawyers, turning to | 
him, said: 

“Mr. Hay, what would you do if a client should 
come to you with such a case as this?” and pro- 
ceeded to describe very elaborately a complicated 
legal case. 

“I should ask for a retaining fee of fifty dollars,” 
promptly replied Mr. Hay, “and tell him to eall 
to-morrow.” 

“Mr. Hay, you are admitted,” said the gentle- 
man, and with a hearty laugh from all present the 
proceedings closed. © 
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TRAPPING THE PARSON. 


s William Morris was an Englishman, it may 
not seem remarkable to Americans that he 

did not always get his jokes right end first. Ina 
biography of her husband, Mrs. Edward Burne- 
Jones tells of the ease with which he reversed 
them. 

They had all been asking conundrums. 

“Who killed his brother Cain?” asked Burne- 
Jones. ; 

Morris fell into the trap at once. “Abel!” he 
shouted. ? 

Later in the day he came in laughing. 

“I trapped the parson, by Jove!” he exclaimed. 
“T asked him, ‘Who killed his brother Abel?’ 

“ ‘Cain,’ he said at once. 

“*Ha!’ Isaid. ‘I knew you’d say that. Every 
one does.’ I came away and left him puzzled 
evough—and I doubt if he’s found out yet what 


the matter was.’ 
Ti To Make Furniture Look 

THE REFINEMENT OF RIGIDITY. 

A gentleman who was born in 1845, the fourteenth | Like New 4 
child of a family of sixteen, delights in telling 

stories illustrative of the severity of their up- 
bringing. 

Their father and mother were parents of the old 
school, and their children’s deep affection was 























Dissolve one-fourth of a cake of Ivory 
Soap in boiling water, add to a pail of warm 


tinged with a wholesome awe. ° 4 " 

: the awe was s0 pervasive and the discipline water, in which put two tablespoons of kero- 
so rigid that we were never allowed to blow our : : 
noses in the paternal presence,” declares this sene. Stir thoroughly. Wash furniture 
gentleman. “We had to go outside the room and ° ° ° 
close the door before performing that operation!” with soft cloth, moistened in compound. 

+ © Wipe dry with clean, soft cloth. 
THE TABLE OF PRECEDENCE. There is no “free” (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That is 


. P ‘ by it will not injure the finéet fabric or the most delicate skin. 
clever old lady who went much into society in mld . ° 

the days when conversation was of more 
importance at a dinner than the cooking asked | Ivory Soap 


a niece on her return from a recent function if it 
994460 Per Cent. Pure 


had been enjoyable. 

“Very,” replied the niece. “The menu was 
great!” 

“My dear,” said the old lady, severely, “‘it isn’t 
the menu that makes a good dinner. It is the 
men you sit next to.” 
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“By Marion Couthouy Smith 
hat is the secret of thy song, 
O tender Ariel? 
What visions to thine eyes belong? 
What tuneful spirits dwell 
In the pure twilight of thy soul, 
Owning thy slender hand’s contro}? 


What know’st thou that we cannot know 
Who only hear thy dreams? 

When quickening winds of springtide blow 
Across the ruffled streams, 

What door in heaven is opened, whence 

Far voices greet thy finer sense? 


What angel taught thee, when life’s ray 
Shone faint upon thine eyes, 

Strange meanings of the night and day, 
Of shadow and sunrise, 

And all the stress man’s spirit feels, 

In longing for what God reveals? 


O wonder! that thy childish years, 
Sweet, deep-eyed Ariel, 

Are burdened with the dreams, the tears, 
The joy no word may tell, 

The pain, the passion and the strife 

That mingle in our song of life. 


Our music bears our manhood’s wo; 
How didst thou learn the strain? 
Or dost thou only dimly know 
What thy strange skill makes plain, 
And blindly trace the edge of night 
With small, soft fingers tipped with light? 


No thought thy secret may surprise, 
Nor read thy life aright; 

We meet thy pure, unfathomed eyes, 
Thy smiles of deep delight, 

And see upon thy flower-like face 

God’s seal of mystery and of grace. 


As tones of ocean’s song are heard 
Within the fragile shell, 
Thy spirit vibrates to God’s word, 
O tender Ariel! 
His whisper in thy soul hath wrought 
A faint, fine echo of His thought. 


*® 


A BRAVE FIGHT. 


eople said there was little 
excuse for Doctor Martin. 
So far as was known, he 
inherited no appetite for liquor, 
and if any man in town knew 
the evil consequences of the 
drink habit, he knew it. So 
it might have been said that 
he went into temptation with 
his eyes open. 

In a time of general sickness, when called 
out of bed for the fourth successive night, he 
fortified himself for his long ride with a glass 
of liquor, and returning, took off the chill with 
another. That was the beginning, and the rest 
was easy. 

Three years was the time covered by his 
descent, but to those who looked on and saw it, 
it appeared to have been accomplished in a day. 
Three-fourths of his practice was gone, his 
self-respect was fast going, and his hand was 
no longer steady or his diagnosis clear. 

Then came the change, or what was hoped 
would be a change. He came to the church, 
tired, hopeless and sick at heart, and something 
touched his life with a new hope. Almost 
before he considered what he was doing he had 
said, ‘‘I will trust God for strength to overcome,’’ 
and in the courage of this new resolution he 
began the long fight. 

He seemed to succeed. He was seen no more 
in the barrooms. He walked erect, and dressed 
and looked as he had done in former years. 
His practice grew larger. His success seemed 
assured. His friends rejoiced, and sometimes 
referred to him to prove that a man could reform 
after a habit had strong hold of him. 

Then one night he came to a friend, and said, 
‘It’s no use. I must give it up. Some men 
can keep away from temptation, but it is always 
before me. Morning and night the struggle is 
on, and the means of gratifying the desire are 
never absent. I have worked hard; I have 
prayed earnestly. But now and then, in a 
moment of exhaustion, my whole nature cries 
out for it, and something within me rises up 
and overmasters me, resolutions, prayers and 
all. Six months seems the limit. Twice in 
the last year I have beer down. I had sense 
enough to lock myself up till I was sober. That. 
was all. My attempt has been a miserable 
failure. I will not try again.’ 

His friend took his hand, and said, ‘‘Is it 
possible that in the last year you have failed 
only twice? Three hundred and sixty-three 
days of success and only two of failure! Doctor, 
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Come, let us thank God for your success thus 
far, and start in again.” 

A year afterward the doctor told his friend 
that but for that word of help at that time he 
should have thrown himself into the lake. But 
that gave him some new estimate of his success 
and failure, and he sought help of God and 
began again. 

Will he fail again? God only knows. The 
man’s spirit is willing, but his flesh is weak, 
and temptation is -close at hand. But he is 
fighting the battle with brave heart and great 
courage. His periods of victory grow longer. 
If he never does better than he now is doing, 
the success he has attained is well worth the 
fight; and who shall say that the grace of God 
which has enabled him to triumph three hundred 
and sixty-three days in the year is not sufficient 
for the other two? 


& © 
CONQUERING A GRIZZLY WITH 
BARE HANDS. 


early all old Californians, says the author 
N of “Early Days in California,” have heard 

of “Mountain Charley,” who lived in the 
Santa Cruz mountains, where he hunted bear and 
deer. Of his adventures, many of which were 
remarkable, there is none stranger than his fight 
with a grizzly. 


One morning he started out with his gun. He 
one but a short distance when he found him- 
self face to face with a grizzly. The bear was 
sitting on his haunches reaching for acorns when 
Charley came upon him. The hunter tried to 
bring his rifle up, but — at such close quarters, 
the fear disarmed him striking the weapon 
with its paw and knocking it out of his hands. At 
the same time he embraced Charley. 

Both fell to the ground. Being on a hillside, 
they rolled over and over until they reached the 
ravine below, when the bear loosened its hold, 
yet did not seem inclined to give up the fight. 

Charley realized that his only chance was to 
“wind” the bear by striking him with his fist over 
the heart. He landed a blow as near the region 
as oy He struck first with one fist and then 
with the other in rapid succession when he found 
the bear weakening. 

By this time they were close to the embankment 
of the creek. The bear had lost no time in gettin 
in his scratches and bites. It had made one wounc 
over the hunter’s forehead and down the cheek to 
the bone, and had torn one of his eyes from the 
socket. It had also fastened its teeth in the man’s 
left arm, and made an ugly. wound there. 

With a desperate lunge Charley shoved the bear 
over the embankment into the water. Then, 
weak to stand, he fell exhausted upon the ground. 
The bear was apparently in the same condition. 
It waded to the opposite bank, and lay down. 

At last the bear rose to its feet and walked up 
the stream, frequently stopping and looking back, 
as if hesitating whether or not to renew the fight. 
Going ata slow peee it finally disappeared. 

When Mountain Charley thought he could move 
with safety, he crawled to the stream and drank a 
little water, then washed the blood from his face 
pemes the eye back into the socket, and crawled 
© his home. © He was taken to San José for med- 
icaltreatment. The bones of one arm were broken. 
Several months passed before he recovered. His 
eye was not destroyed, but his face was so dis- 
figured that his friends hardly knew him. Not 
discouraged by this terrible experience, however, 
he continued to hunt until game became scarce. 
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ALL THE COMFORTS OF HOME. 
W's Mrs. Hiram Porter had a sign painted 


which bore the words “Cotter Brook 

Farm,” and advertised in three Boston 
papers for boarders, she knew most of the trials 
which were likely to beset her path, for before 
her marriage she had kept summer boarders in 
another town. 


“Do you have the same folks yee after year?” 
asked one of her former neighbors when Cotter 
Brook Farm had been in operation for five years, 
“or do they change so you Keep having new lots?” 

“It depends on what folks want,” said Mrs. 
Porter, decidedly. “If they are satisfied with a 
good, plain table, comfortable beds, all outdoors 
and a mother’s care, they keep right on coming; 
if jo aren’t, they don’t.” 

**What do you mean by ‘a mother’s care’ ?” asked 
the old neighbor, doubtfully. 

“I mean just that,” said Mrs. Porter, com, 
“They’ve all been younger folks than I, or if 
they’re older they’re kind of childish in their 
judgment, of course. If one of my Seaeeees gets 
acold I put him or her straight to bed with pepper 
tea inside of ’em and a hot flat outside. 

“Tf they don’t like the treatment I put it to ’em 
that I’m not going to have Cotter Brook Farm get 
the name of being unhealthy. Most generally 
they laugh and give in; if they don’t it’s their last 


season. 

“So with other things. Wet feet I look out for, 
and getting overhet on the tennis- or croquet- 
grounds. And sitting over the stove in a shut-up 
room I don’t hold to for more than about so long. 
And when I see the young folks all beat out, 


send ’em to bed early. 

“There’s another Lee When the night mail 
comes, sometimes there'll be a telegram or two 
with it. Well, I never give those out till the next 
morning. _I should if ’twas earlier in the evening, 
but Jake doesn’t get round till after nine o’clock. 
I figure it out that if the news is good it’ll be all 
the better in the morning, and if it’s bad they’ll 
have their night’s rest, anyway. I always send 
telegrams up with the hot-water pitchers in the 
morning at seven o’clock. The first train doesn’t 
go till nine, so that’s time enough in any case. 

“There’s been one or two that have acted pro- 
voked about that, but I’ve dealt with them 
foe poof and that’s been the end of it. I’ve never 
iad any trouble with reasonable folks, not a mite.” 


® © 


A CHINESE WHEELBARROW. 


** 7 stayed two or three days in Chifu,” writes 
David Fraser in “A Modern Campaign,” “and 
during that time I made the acquaintance of 

a wonderful sound. It came to me first as I was 

being shaved in a barber’s shop. The barber was 

a Japanese, and when the first wild strains broke 

upon my ear, I sat up with a jerk that put my 

jugular vein in jeopardy, and asked what it was. 

He did not know enough English to tell. 

“Whatever it was, it was fast approaching. It 
sounded like ten thousand pigs being killed inside 

a heavy-lidded box that opened and closed at 

short and regular intervals. The sound was 

always present, but alternately muffled and clear, 
like the lamentation of a steam-operated brass 


you cannot afford to be discouraged after such a | pang 


splendid beginning as that! You are succeeding! 





nd. 
“I put my besoaped countenance out of the shop 





door to look. There was nothing visible except a | of the o- 


patriarchal Chinaman straining at an enormous 
wheelbarrow. The noise came out of every door- 
way and window in the street, from the heavens 
above and out of the earth below. The stones 
spoke it, the walls groaned it, the air screamed it. 
Only the old Chinaman seemed to have no part in 

. He came slowly up the pathway, toiling and 
tottering behind his ill-balanced vehicle. 

“Then he came opposite the barber’s door, and 
the noise struck me in the face like the blast of a 
tempest. I drew back with a shudder, knowin 
at last that the cause was the greaseless wheel o 
the barrow. Laugh not, O reader, for so terrible 
a thing is this wail of the China wheelbarrow that 
his honor of Weihaiwei has promulgated an ordi- 
nance awarding imprisonment for the first offense, 
death for the second, and a five-dollar fine for the 
third. So wheelbarrows are of blessed memory in 
Weihaiwei, for the Chinaman loves them, chiefly, 
for that which renders them a terror to the Euro- 

an. But elsewhere in China they flourish, to 
ae am of euphony and the glorification of 

scord.”’ 
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ere is a hill that I have never trod ; 
Than these low plains it nearer seems to God. 
Up its steep sides life-everlasting grows, 
And the free wind its healing fragrance knows. 
White flocks range there, and feed amid the green ; 
Blue skies bend down to kiss the peaceful scene. 
Shall I the outlook from its far height know, 
Scanning the widened fields that lie below? 
It matters not! Its vastness I have felt, 
In dreams within that silence I have knelt ; 
Above the white life-everlasting bloom 
Touched hand with mysteries that are to come. 
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A DANGER AVERTED. 


lhe Misses Malcolm were known to the little 
world of which Greenby was the center as 
“the two Malcolm girls,” in spite of their 
gray hairs and sixty odd years. They were also 
known as the best housekeepers in all the region, 
and any lapse from the exquisite neatness of their 
domain seemed to the Misses Malcolm a terrible 
thing. 


When Cousin Palmer Malcolm, a reckless West- 
ern relative, died, the Malcolm girls started for 
the Missouri town on four hours’ notice, although 
they had entertained thirty-two “Harvest Glean- 
ers” the night before, too. 

To Miss Sophronia, the elder, was allotted by 
mutual consent the task of putting the lower 
rooms in order, so far as possible, while Miss 
Eudora attended to their rooms and their 
simple packing. 

hen they were at last seated in the train, after 
a two miles’ Jolting ride in the old coach, Miss 
Eudora noticed that Miss Sophronia’s face wore a 
troubled and anxious look. As Cousin Palmer 
Malcolm had been a great trial to the family, Miss 
Eudora felt that his death could not be the cause 
of her sister’s worry, and after a few moments of 
silence she decided to — the matter. At that 
very moment Miss Sophronia spoke. 

“Eudora,” and her tone was one of distress, “I 
let Mrs. Goodwin go up to the spare room just 
before supper last night to get the measures of 
our guilt and bolster-spread, and the bell rang 
while she was measuring, and she hurried down, 
leaving the quilt on one of the chairs and two of 
the curtain shades up to the top. She told me, 
and I forgot it. Suppose the house caught on fire 
while we’re gone, and the neighbors went in and 
saw that quilt on a chair, and all, what would they 
think of us?” 

“Now, Sophronia, you ought to have trusted me, 
and not worried,” said Miss Eudora, calmly. 
“Something led me to open that spare-room door 
the last thing, and when I saw what a fix ’twas in 
and knew I hadn’t another minute, I just locked 


the door and put the key in my pocket, for the 
thought of fire came to me just as it did to you.” 
Miss Sophronia’s face cleared. 
“I’m so thankful,” she said, simply. “I shouldn’t 
have had one mite of pleasure or comfort in the 


journey or the funeral if that door had been left 
unlocked.” 


* © 


THE LAND OF THRIFTY WOMEN. 


thriftless wife is practically unknown in 
A France. The poorer the husband the thrift- 
ier the wife, perhaps, but no middle- or 
upper-class Frenchwoman who respects herself 
is ever guilty of wasting even a sou. The great 
lady of thé Faubourg St. Germain and the 
humblest working woman alike look after the 
purse-strings, and the preliminary step of securing 
the purse-strings is taken, as a matter of course, 
a week after marriage. Not one Frenchman out 
of one million resists, says a Paris correspondent 
of the London Telegraph. 


Among the wealthy monsieur has his allowance. 
Among the fairly well-off, he keeps back cash for 
his three evenings a week at the café, for the 
restaurant dinner and theater outing once or twice 
a week, and for his tailor. Among the working 
classes, he endeavors, not always successfully, to 
withhold five franes on Saturday evenings. But 
in all classes, without exception, he hands the 
bulk of the household money over to the “missus” 
or to Madame la Marquise. 

It is a fact that the finances of France are in the 
hands of the women of France. They are worth 
of the trust. ty devote their acute brains an 
their genius for the practical life to two ends of 
existence—to look well and to eat well. The rest 
will take care of itself. It must not be supposed 
that the Frenchwoman devotes her time, ener, 
and a merely to looking well. She is 
really well dressed. A Frenchwoman would 
rather stay in bed than go out with an undarned 
hole in a garment, however impossible it may be 
for the outer world to see the blemish. And neat- 
ness is not confined toladies. The poorestappren- 
tice girl is a paragon also, and it is her pride that 
were she ever to be run over and taken to a hos- 
oy to have a broken leg set, not an undarned 

ole would be found in garments or stocking. 

A French lady once lived in London in a flat. 
She had two servants: a maid, and a general cook, 
who was English—in fact, cockney. 

The cook’s ham and eggs were excellent, her 
boiled dumplings supreme 7 geod. 
her science was dim. The French lady took the 
cook in hand on the second day, and made an omelet 
before her eyes. The cook sat down on a chair 
with a face like an astonished full moon. She 
said it made her “that- nervous to see madame 
whisk the eggs about so.” The omelet was done 
aes Soeny to serve before the cook had recov- 
ered. 

The next morning madame stewed up the mutton 


Beyond that | b: 














She made some auburn-colored 
he conjured with herbs, she juggled with 
condiments, she kept the pot on the move over 


before. 
sauce. 


three flames of the gas-stove ail the time. The 
cook sat mopping her forehead for a while. Then 
she reached for her bonnet and putiton. When 


the dish was done, she tied her bonnet-strings, 
which had hitherto been dangling, and shook the 
dust of the kitchen from her feet. 

“Hi’m a cook, mem,” she said, at the door. 
“Hi’m not going into service at my time o’ life to 
do them black hart tricks!” 

As a matter of fact, the French lady was not a 
necromancer nor much of a cook in her own 
opinion. She merely knew the half-dozen simple 
tricks of cookery which the humblest French- 
woman knows. 


* © 


HOW ABOUT “EZ”? 


© two people in the world have precisely the 

same idea as to what constitutes the highest 

enjoyment of which they are capable. Mrs. 

Jennings had an ideal which did not appeal at all 

to the person who should have been in fullest 
sympathy with her. 


“Go to the picnic? No, I guess not!” and the 
energetic woman looked scornfully at the acquaint- 
ance who had ventured to suggest such a mishap. 
“I don’t enjoy lugging my f three or four miles 
into the bush for the sake of letting other folks 
criticize it, and get all eat up with gnat-flies into 
the bargain. My notion of pleasure is something 
quite different.” 

“What is your notion of pleasure?” inquired 
the visitor, curiously. 

“Well, I expect to have about as good a time 
this afternoon as ever I need,” said Mrs. Jennings, 
briskly. ‘‘We’ve got a load of Josiah Pond’s ele- 
gant stove-wood coming this morning, and when 
A work’s done this afternoon, I’m lg to 
take my crochet-work out into the shed, where it’s 
cool and shady, and watch Ez saw and split for a 
couple of hours. That’s what I like about as well 
as anything I can think of. I do admire to see 
things going on!” 


* ¢ 


‘*AND DON’T GO NEAR THE WATER.” 


here lives in Washington a physician who 

has a ten-year-old son, a boy of great spirit, 

but with no overabundance of strength. 
Not long ago the boy secured his father’s per- 
mission to join a camping party organized by boys 
in the neighborhood; but in the parting instruc- 
tions there was one restriction. 


“Now, my — said the father, “I don’t wish 
you to go out in your cousin Bob’s canoe. He 
and those other lads are quite used to the water, 
but you are not; and you haven’t as yet learne 

to sit still anywhere. You’ll be with them but a 
short time, and with the other amusements you’ll 
have, you can afford to let the canoe alone this 
visit, so that your mother will not be worrying all 
the while you’re away.” 

The boy poe gave the desired promise. 
On his return he was most enthusiastic with 
regard to the pleasures he had enjoyed. 

“Didn’t mind not canoeing a bit, father,” said 
he. “The only time they used the canoe, anyway, 
was the last day, to go over to the other shore. 
But I remembered my promise, and_ I wasn’t 
going to break it at the last minute. So I swam 
across.” 


* ¢ 


A GENTLEMANLY ATTENTION. 


T™ question of “How to be happy though 
married” has been discussed often and at 
length by those interested in the intricacies 
of social science. Mrs. Hawkins has definite ideas 
on the subject, and airs them in an English paper. 
Her point of view may be new, and therefore 
instructive, to many. 


“Where did you get that dreadful black eye, 
Mrs. Hawkins?” said the East End visitor, as she 
seated herself on the extreme edge of the least 
dirty chair in the room. 

“It were the result of a triflin’ haltercation 
= my ’usband, mum,” replied the lady of the 

ouse. 

“Dear, dear, dear!” cried the visitor, holding 
up her hands in horror. “How dreadful! What 
a wicked man your husband must be!” 

“Not at all, mum,” retorted the other, with 
dignity. “’Awkins is ’asty, but ’e’s a puffect 

entleman at ’eart. I can hassure you that after 
e’d give me this black = ’e sat ’oldin’ a cold 
fryin’-pan to it for hupwards of a hour, a-tryin’ to 
deduce the swellin’. A little hattention like that 
goes a long w’y toward makin’ married life ’appy, 
mum, as I dessay you’ve found it yourself.” 


e* ¢ 


NOT SECTIONAL. 


fter an evening performance at a theater 

A in Richmond, Virginia, says the Boston 

Transcript, one of the waiting street-cars 

was quickly filled by well-dressed people of the so- 

called better class. There were anumber of men 

who continued to occupy seats, although several 
ladies were standing in the aisle. 


At last an old nay was pushed forward by the 
jam. A boyish-looking fellow promptly sprang up 
and tendered her his seat. 

The old lady’s pale face, saddened by sorrows 
which could be guessed from the little gold and 
blue and red enamel Confederate flag 2 nned on 
her breast, brightened as she ri’ t. 

“It is easy to see what part of the count i 
come from!” she said, graciously, immediately 
crediting the action to the South. 

“ne fellow’s face glowed as he took off 
is hat. 

“Permit me to thank you,” he said, bashfully 
but fervently, ‘‘in the name of Vermont.” 


*® 


ON THE LIST. 


t the present time there is plenty of water in 
A the new mining-camps of Nevada, but not 
very long ago there was not enough to 
satisfy the requirements of prospectors and 
miners, and in Goldfield the outgrowth of the 
scarcity is a situation which the San Francisco 
Chronicle reports. 


A capitalist who recently visited the camp 
noticed a sign on a building which proclaimed the 
fact that baths were to be had there. He went 
in and told the man in charge that he would like a 
_, The man took his money and handed back 
a ticket. 

“What’s this for?’ the capitalist demanded. 
“T want a bath, not a bath ticket.” 

“Oh, you’ll get your bath,” the manager said 
easily. ‘‘Let me see your ticket. Number eight 
hundred and thirteen. There are eight hundred 
and twelve people ahead of you. But you come 
get your 


around in three or four weeks, and you’ 
bath all right.” 
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THE “BUNDLE AUNTY.” 


By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. 





THE: HOUSE THAT HIRAM-BUILT: { 





was before breakfast. When the 

family went into the dining- 
room there was a flat bundle in Mrs. 
Lane’s chair. 

‘*Dear me!”’ said Mrs. Lane. ‘‘I 
haven’t had an express bundle since 
the last time —’’ 

She did not finish her sentence, but 
untied the string, and there in a box 
was a beautiful fluffy black boa, just 
what she had been wishing for some 
time to buy. 

‘“‘Who sent it, mother?’’ asked 
Greta and Nancy and Will and 
Johnny, al! together. 

‘“*There’s nothing on it to show 
who sent it,’’ said mother, smiling. 

Just as they were leaving the 
breakfast-table the postman came, 
and Greta hurried to the door. 

**Here’s a package for you, father, 
and one for me,’’ she said. ‘‘The 
addresses are printed on both of 
them, and I can’t make out the 
postmark, can you?’’ 

**No, I can’t,’’ said Mr. Lane, 
after looking closely at his package. 
Then he smiled at Greta, who smiled 
back at him. 

Mr. Lane’s package held a queer 
old book, which he was glad to add 
to his collection. Greta’s was a pretty 
lace collar, just the thing she needed 
for her new Sunday gown. 

‘Dear me, what a mysterious 
morning!’’ said Mr. Lane, as he 
started down-town. ‘‘I hope we may 
find out about some of these presents 
before night. ’’ 

In the afternoon, just after Nancy 
had come home from school, there 
was a loud ring at the bell, and there 
stood a boy with a square package 
addressed to ‘‘Miss Nancy Lane.’’ 
She had to sign her name in the boy’s 
book, to show she had received the 
package. 

When the wrapper was taken off, 
there was a box of chocolates,—all 
Nancy’s favorite kinds,—but no card 
to show who had sent it. 

**O-oh! Ikno-ow!’’ cried Nancy; 
and then she hugged the box and 
said nothing more. 


T* first time the door-bell rang 




















& ‘This 1s the House that 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. ACROSTIC. 
_. Primals and finals spell a state and 
its capital. 

Troubles; a girl’s name; a flower; 
to bury; a goddess; untwisted hemp; 
a pg a Jewish month; an imbe- 
cile ; English. 


2. BURIED MYTHOLOGICAL 
CELEBRITIES. 

That chromo must be put away; 
Go, give them Ida s picture, pray 
While I expand or amplify, 
So plain that Alan Tate may try 
To understand the Roman laws. 
He’ll do the best he can, because 
Myrtle and Ernest wrote with ease 
Of Indian aborigines. 
And what a scholar Gussie seems ; 
Why, sir, I saw her write two themes! 


3. ANAGRAMS. 
I 


The ------- declared, with force, 
That ------- is a crime, of course. 
iI. 


The base ------- little thought 


By his ------- he’d be caught. 
It. 
Hein -------- - must exist 
Who strives with no ------ - 
IV. 
’Twas ---------- he should quote 


No ancient ------ by rote. 
4. GEOGRAPHICAL TRANSPOSITIONS, 
Transpose a city of Massachusetts 
into repasts; a city of New York intoa 
— number; an ancient city of 
‘roas into a Loyalist; a river of Egypt 
into a streak ; a country of Europe into 
suffering ; a city of the Philippines into 
a vessel for carrying liquids; a river 
of Russia into a weathercock ; a city of 
France into conquers; a country of 
North Africa into single things. 


5. REVERSIBLE CHAIN. 

Composed of reversible words of four 
letters, the last letter of each word or 
link forming the first letter of the next 
word, and 80 on. 

Reading chain from left to right 
Manner; an animal; the fourth of an 
acre; to hold a belief; a waste cov- 
ered with patches of heath; a frame 
on which to wind yarn; a noose ; to look 


“. 
Reading chain from right to left: 
To retain ; a puddle; a distortion of the 
face; unobstructed space; reward; an 
entrance; a tall, coarse grass; judg- 
ment. 
6. CHANGED VOWELS. 
I. 

A tramp came to the ——, and asked 
— for something to eat. “I’m hun- 
gry enough to gnaw a —,” he said. 
“I've had nothing but a — and a 
— or two since yesterday morning. 
A handful of wheat from your — 
would be a —. have been under a 
— ever since I was —, believe. 
Idleness has —— my —, and I'd 
rather —— my hand off than to work.” 








At four 0’clock came a furious peal 
of the bell, as if somebody could not 





DRAWN BY CLARA E. ATWOOD. 


IL. 
We went out to row onthe ——, or 








wait one minute! There was the 
delivery wagon from the great toy- 
shop at the door, and on the steps stood a man 
with two big, queerly shaped bundles. One 
was addressed to ‘‘Master William Lane,’’ and 
the other to ‘‘Master John Lane.’’ 

Will’s bundle proved to be the newest sort of 
mechanical toy engine, at which Will had looked 
with longing eyes for a fortnight. 

Johnny’s was a magic lantern outfit, which 
made him give a loud whoop of delight. 

“Tknow! I know!’ cried the boys together. 
Then they stopped and looked wise. 

At six o’clock all the Lanes, big and little, 
were in the parlor, waiting for something. 
Anybody could have told that from the way 
they listened whenever a carriage went past, 
and the way Johnny kept running to the 
window to pull aside the shade. 

There came from the kitchen a most delicious 
odor of hot biscuit and gingerbread and coffee 
and several other things, and just then the bell 
rang again! 

“*Tt’s the bundle aunty!’’ cried all the Lanes 
together, as they gathered round a dear little 
old lady, and tried to kiss her all at once. 

For that was the way the ‘‘bundle aunty’”’ 
always came. 

















man who was extremely 
wise 





Said, " To-morrow the sun will rise.” 
He said the same thing every night, 
And every day proved he was right. 
When people saw his words were true, 


A GOING-TO-BED GAME. 


BY MYRA E. WHITNEY. 
uite often in the evening when ’tis time to go to bed, 
We play we take a journey to the polar seas instead. 
The hallways are the fields of snow o'er which we slowly creep, 
The stairs a rugged mountain, very dangerous and steep. 


Our torchlight is the candle, and the balusters the rope 

By which to reach the summit soon we confidently hope ; 
And when we're in our room at last a snow hut is the bed, 
Where we crawl in like Eskimos as soon as prayers are said; 


And dream that in the morning when we look outside the door, 

We'll see the north pole standing where no man has been before ; 

That when we're dressed we'll carve our names upon the pole 
with care, 

Although we fear nobody else will ever see them there. 


THE WISE MAN. 


ARTHUR MACY. 


And sure enough, it came about, 

And rained before the year was out. 
And then they said, “How very strange 
That he can make the weather change!” 





“It’s very sweet, as you have 


How can you taste so far ahead?” 

He said, “I cannot swim, and think 

If | jump in I'll surely sink.” 

He jumped, and as he could not swim, 


—, as some call it. It did not — 
— a storm, but there was a —— in 
the boat, and for —— of material we 
could not mend it. John was delighted, and said 
“What a —!” But Fred was disgusted, and 
said, “What ——!” 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. True, aunt—truant. 2. Germ, an, knee— 
Germany. 3. Grate, full—grateful. 4. Pair, ox, 
ism—paroxysm. 

2. 1. Small, skill, shell, swell, spill, shawl, 
smell, spell, scowl, shall, spoil, snail, shoal, steal, 
still, squall, seull. 2. Slender, slander; content, 
contest; detest, detect; detains, details; service, 
servile; mental, menial; remove, remote; pre- 
vent, present; impost, import ; dental, denial; 
diverts, divests ; respite, respire ; printed, pointed ; 
doily, daily. 3. Guest, gaunt, great, ghost, gamut, 
grant, guilt, gloat, genet, groat, grist. 

3. 1. Handel might become handle. 2. B, be- 
cause it makes a Dill for the ill. 3. Because it 
made the ark dark. 4. O would make a wagoner 
of Wagner. 5. H makes hills of all ills. 6. One 
earried the marrier, the other married the carrier. 
7. When it’s in bed. 8. One rides the charger, the 
other charges the rider. 9. They have kernels on 
cobs. 10. His heirshipis not perfect. 11. P makes 
pills of ills. 12. Roe. 13. An arch y would be 
anarchy. 14. Verdi might be verdict. 15. V 
ands—viands. 


. ® Pawde 6. ASTTEN 
4. 1. Rest. 2. Powder. ALON 
5. ENDS IDLER 
AINU AGILE 
SKIN ARDOR 
ToOaD AWARE 
ETNA LAYER 
RuBY EASEL 











said. 










He gave his friends a candy treat, 

And said, "I’m sure you'll find it sweet.” 
They ate a little, found it so, 

And said to him, "How did you know? 


It was the last they saw of him; 

And as he sank far out of sight, 

They said, “ That proves that he 
was right.” 


They wondered greatly how he knew. 
He said to all his friends, "I hear 
We'll have some rain within a year.” 


FA. I 
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THIS FINE ELECTRIC MOTOR, 
strong battery and wiring complete (see cut), 
only $1.25 (money-order). Motor alone $1,00. 
Will run for hours; work models, ete. Very 
instructive. Can be taken apart and rebuilt 
easily. Send for 64-page Catalogue “A.” 
ELECTRO IMPORTING CO., 32 Park Place, N. Y. 


SKATE ON SNOW ““S.cwsnaresa ” 
SNOW SKATES 
You Can Do It 

With These Skates. 

Girl’s style, 7,8,90r1l0inch. Like cut, 9, 10 or 11 inch. 
Either style, any size, $1.26 per pair. We pay express. 
Money back if wanted. Postal us for descriptive bovklet. 
HANDY THINGS CO.,71 Rowe St., Ludington, Mich. 


r TY FOR HOME AND 


PHONOGRAPH STOP STANDARD PHONO’S. 


Automatically stops machine at termination of record. 
Saves trouble; saves machine. Sent pom-yeid for $1.00. 
State which machine you have. ‘ME PHONO 
STOP CO., 224 Butler Exchange, Providence, R. I. 


We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 


and put our graduates at work. Rail 
roads write us daily for operators and 
furnish RAILROAD PASSES TO 
IESTINATION, Expenses very low 
and students can earn their 
board while attending school. 
40-page book telling about it—Free. 
Valentine's School of Telegraphy, 
Established 33 years. Janesville, Wis. 


You can have more fun with our “Little 
Wonder” Water Motor, in more use- 
ful ways, than you ever had before for 
84.00. It will run light machinery, a small dynamo. 
cooling fan or sewing machine. It will grind an 
sharpen knives, scissors and edged tools of every de- 
scription. Will clean and polish silverware or any 
metal surface so that it shines like new. Outfit includes 
motor, emery wheel, buffing and polishing wheels, pul- 
ley wheel and silver and steel polishing compositions; 
and sells at sight. Show your motor working to your 
friends, send us three new orders, and we your 
$4.00, so that your motor won't cost youa cent. All your 
friends who see yours will be sure to want one, so you 
ean sell 8 easily the first day. Send us your order with 
»ostal or express money-order at once. Free descriptive 
booklet on request. A splendid chance to make money 
"* Outfit without ex- 




























BOYS! 


or to get our famous “Little Wonder’ 
pense. We make larger water motors and fans of all 
sizes, and want agents everywhere. Warner Motor 
Co., Dept. 6, Flat-Lron Bldg., New York City. 








Every Boy and Girl 
should have a pair. 
Sold everywhere. If 
your dealer hasn't 
the style you want, 


we'll sell you direct. 


FREE CATALOGUE 
Sent on receipt of postal card 
request, 
BARNEY @ BERRY, 
79 Broad Street, Springfield, Mass. 





FUNNY 
PEOPLE WILL DRINK COFFEE WHEN IT “DOES 
SUCH THINGS.” 

“T began to use Postum because the old kind of 
coffee had so poisoned my whole system that 1 
was on the point of breaking down, and the doctor 
warned me that I must quit it. 

“My chief ailment was nervousness and heart 
trouble. 

“Any unexpected noise would cause me the most 
painful palpitation, make me faint and weak. 

“IT had heard of Postum and began to drink it 
when I left off the old coffee. It began to help 
me just as soon as the old effects of the other kind 
of coffee passed away. It did not stimulate me, 
for a while, and then leave me weak and nervous 
as coffee used to do. Instead of that it built up 
my strength and supplied a constant vigor to my 
system which I can always rely on. It enables 
me to do the biggest kind of a day’s work without 
getting tired. All the heart trouble, ete., has 
passed away. 

“I give it freely to all my children, from the 
youngest to the oldest, and it keeps them all 
healthy and hearty.”” Name given by Postum Co., 


Battle Creek, Michigan. 

There’s a reason. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. 
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Sf Home Pictures 
< Photographs, sketches, prints and 


y, colored pictures can be made a very at- 
tractive feature in the home decoration at the 
cost of a few pennies with 
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Passe-Partout Binding 


and material. Our line contains everything 
povesenty for simple and effective framing. 

Try it— the art effect is remarkable. Ask for 
Dennison’s Passe-Partout binding and mate- 

rial and secure the best in quality and finish. 

| If you have any difficulty in getting Denni- 
} son’s Passe-Partout Binding and materia! at 
your dealer’s, we will send you a complete 
} outfit on receipt of 60 cents. Or, we will send 
| FREE an illustrated book showing sixteen 
shades of Passe-Partout Binding and teaching tt 

you the whole process, } 
Please address Dept. 5 at our nearest store, 
DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

The Tag Makers. 

Boston, 26 Franklin St. New York, 15 John St, 
Philadelphia, 1007 Chestnut St. 
Chieago, 128 Franklin St. 


St. Louis, 
418 North 4th St. es 
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tt Peace Treaty ratified.—The Em- 

peror of Russia and the Emperor of Japan 
| signed their respective copies of the peace treaty 
| October 14th, thus officially ending the war 
| which began February 8, 1904. Ratifications 
| were exchanged by cable. ‘The French govern- 
| ment was the intermediary to inform the Japa- 
nese government of the action of the Tsar, and 
| the United States government conveyed to the 
| Russian foreign office the announcement of the 
| signing of the treaty by the Mikado. Later, 
| copies of the treaty will actually be exchanged, 
| probably in Washington. 


& 
| & See Squadron of 12 vessels, com- 
manded by Vice-Admiral Sir Gerard Noel, 
arrived at Yokohama October 11th, and was 
officially welcomed amid scenes of general en- 
thusiasm. Municipal and state banquets at 
Yokohama and Tokyo, fireworks and popular 
festivities, and a combined review of the British 
and Japanese fleets marked the following days, 
and served as an expression of the strength of 
the friendship between England and Japan, 
| and the delight of the Japanese over the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance. ® 
Ae -German Relations have been 
somewhat disturbed by the publication in 
Parisian papers of reports that last May, when 
the Moroccan crisis became acute, the British 
government made overtures looking to a defen- 
sive alliance with France against Germany, and 
promised aid to France in the event of hostilities. 
The reports are semiofficially denied, but they 
| are generally believed to have some foundation, 
| especially as the French foreign office, instead 
lof flatly denying them, pronounced them ‘‘in- 
exact.’? There seems to be reason to believe 
that the complications occasioned by the Moroc- 
can question prior to the retirement of Monsieur 
| Deleassé from the French foreign office were 
more threatening than was realized at the time. 
& 
y+ Lewis and Clark Exposition at 
Portland, Oregon, closed October 15th. 
From a financial point of view, the fair was 
one of the most successful of such enterprises, 
as the money in the treasury when the gates 
| closed was sufficient to admit of a return of 
|more than one-fourth of the money spent by 
| the holders of stock. ° 


eath of Sir Henry Irving.—Sir Henry 
Irving, for many years the most eminent 
actor on the English stage, died suddenly, 
| October 13th, at Bradford, England, imme- 
| diately after his return to his hotel from the 
| theater, in which he had —————__— 
| played the title réle in 
| his own stage adaptation 
of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Becket. ’’ || 
| Sir Henry was born of 
| poor parents, named Brod- | 
ribb, in February, 1838, 
}and was christened John 
Henry. His first appear- 
ance on the stage was in 
1856. His nearly 50 years 
of activity as actor and 


Sin HENRY IRVING. } 
stage manager were de- Baber 


voted to the raising of the standard of his 


























art; and only two days before his death he | 


made an address at Bradford, urging the endow- 
ment of theaters as a means of popular educa- 

| tion. He gained special distinction as Hamlet, 
Macbeth, Shylock and Richard ILI, and in other 
Shakespearean parts. He was knighted by 
Queen Victoria in 1895, 


& 
ther Recent Deaths.—Mrs. Josephine 
Shaw Lowell, widow of Brig.-Gen. 


Charles Russell Lowell, who was killed at the 
Battle of Cedar Creek, in the Civil War, and 
sister of Col. Robert Gould Shaw, whose death 
}at Fort Wagner is commemorated in the St. 
| Gaudens monument on Boston Common, died 
October 12th, aged nearly 62 years. For more 
than 40 years she had devoted herself to philan- 
thropies. She was for 13 years a charity 
commissioner of the State of New York. She 
founded the first children’s playground in the 
city of New York, was instrumental in the pla- 
cing of matrons in the police-stations, and was 
active in many other reforms. ——Prince Sergius 
Troubetskoy, leader of the Russian constitu- 
tional reformers, and rector of the University 
of Moscow, died October 12th. 
& 

enezuela is again in difficulties with 

France. Following a decision of the Ven- 
ezuelan courts against the French cable company, 
the Venezuelan government summarily closed the 
cable stations, and when Monsieur Taigny, 
the French chargé d’affaires at Caracas, pro- 
| tested, refused to have any dealings with him. 
| The French government has asked Venezuela 
| to reconsider and disavow this action. These 
complications, added to questions which have 
arisen regarding American asphalt concessions 
and German railroad concessions, point to a 
| possible reopening of the questions which led 
| to the attempted coercion of Venezuela two or 
| three years ago. 











| Bicleey at Panama.— Now that the 

Isthmus of Panama is about to be pierced 
with a canal, which will form a waterway for 
marine life as well as for ships between the 
two oceans, the need of a biological survey of 
the fresh waters of the isthmus is suggested as 
a proper subject for the attention of Congress. 
One problem for which a solution is sought is 
that of the connection between the fresh-water 
fauna of the Atlantic and the Pacific slopes of 
the isthmus. There are indications that the fishes 
of the Pacific slope streams crossed the divide 
from the Atlantic slope in times much more 
recent than that of the interoceanic connection 
which, it is believed, once existed at Panama. 
The completion of the canal before the making 
of the proposed biological survey would obscure 
the problem by producing an artificial mingling 
of the faunas of the two slopes. 

& 

“—— Purple Veil.”’"—New England fisher- 

men sometimes find floating on the surface 
of the sea an object which they have, with 
rare descriptive force, named ‘‘the purple veil. ’’ 
Twenty or thirty feet long by four or five 
wide, it resembles, says 
a writer in the National 
Geographic Magazine, 
a lady’s veil, of gigantic 
size and of a violet or 
purple color. Prof. 
Spencer F. Baird found 
that it consists of a 
transparent membrane, 
and that the purple spots 
are formed by innumer- 
able embryonic fish em- 
bedded in little cells. 
These, and there may be as many as a million 
in a single ‘‘veil,’? develop into the well- 
known angler or goosefish. One of these huge 
veils full of eggs is the product of a single 
adult fish, which rarely exceeds three feet in 
length. 


troleum in Alaska.—The final report 

of the explorations made in 1903 by the 
Geological Survey of the petroleum and coal- 
fields of Alaska encourages the hope that the 
regions round Controller Bay, Cooke Inlet and 
Coal Bay may become an important source of 
illuminating oil. The petroleum is described 
as a refining oil of the same general nature as 
Pennsylvania petroleum. The Bering River 
coal is said to be the best that has yet been 
found on the Pacific coast of North America. 





& 


It resembles the harder kinds of bituminous 
coal rather than anthracite. 
& 

x Artificial Eye.—In order to increase the 

resolving power of the microscope, Doctor 
Kohler of Jena employs for illuminating the 
object to be examined the ultraviolet rays of 
the spectrum, which, although very effective 


which consists of an eye-lens of crystal glass 
and a ‘‘retina’’ of fluorescent glass. The image 
formed on this retina by the ultraviolet rays 
can be examined visually through an ordinary 
lens. The fluorescent light, however, is inju- 
rious to the eye, and this method of examination 
is sparingly used. 





c 


atent Power of the Andes.—An English 

engineer, Mr. C. R. Enock, who has trav- 
|elled extensively in the interior of Peru, says 
that all along the vast chain of the Andes, 
below the ice-cap that crowns the range, there 
exists a series of lakes, practically astride the 
summit. Together with the streams to which 
they give rise they form a source of enormous 


to its climatic condition, the Andes chain may 


the moisture of the continent upon its summits 


and available for the uses of man.” 
river Rimac, for instance, with a course not 





from its sources in the ice. It generates electric 
| power for the railroad between Lima and Callao; 
| but a small part of its available energy is re- 
| quired for this purpose. 
& 


| Pipes of Redwood.—The decay-resisting 
properties of the California redwood, which 
‘have made it a favorite building timber on the 
| Pacific coast, have recently led to its use for 
irrigation pipes and conductors for hydro- 
electric power plants. For this purpose the 
wood is cut in long staves which are fitted 
together like those of a barrel and firmly 
| banded. Some of the pipes are four or five 
| feet in diameter, and are carried across deep 
cafions and gorges as well-as through trenches 
underground. They are even used to some 
extent in the Eastern States. The chief source 
of supply is the great forests in the neighbor- 
| hood of San Francisco Bay, which are esti- 
mated to cover about half a million acres. 
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Write to-day for new valuable 175 
ge catalog, biggest illustrated 
electrical book ever issued, con- 
ining hundreds of valuable 
Christmas suggestions. Electrical 
noveities are just the thing for 
menandboys. This book contains 
valuable electrical information. 
Special Offer:- Send 81.25 and “A 
20c postage for mailing, for 42 
this motor andinstructions “jg 
for operating. J. ANDRAE & M 
SUNS, 48 W.Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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OSTRICH 
FARM. 


Ours is the only Ostrich 
Feather Manufactory 
in the world growing 
its own raw feathers 
and selling at 

, 
Producer's 


Prices. 


$2.00 


DELIVERED PREPAID. 


< 
.00 for a 15-inch, or $3.00 for a 16-inch 


Send us 
Comtesse Plume, like the ; best quality, 
worth a third more at retail; black, white, pink 
or blue. e prepay delivery charges and refund 
rice if not satisfactory. Look for the trade 
mark on the back of Goo and accept nothing 
claimed to be “just as good.” 


FREE Pictorial Souvenir, [ustrated 


Catalogue of every st 
repair work mailed 


Uy 
Sra and orice tut Sor 
ree upon request. 
CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM, 
P.0. Box 48. South Pasadena, Cal. 

















Free acting, easy run- 
i durable work is 


the reliable 


Hartshorn 
Shade Rollers. 


Always look for the script 
signature of STEWART 
HARTSHORN on the label of 
every genuine Hartshorn 
shade roller. This signa- 
ture is put there for your protection. 
WOOD ROLLERS. 
TIN ROLLERS. 


The Improved Hartshorn requires 
no tacks, 





in photography, are totally invisible to the) 
|human eye. For focusing and adjusting the | 
|image a kind of artificial eye is employed, | 


hydraulic energy as yet little utilized. Owing | 


be regarded as ‘‘a mighty engine storing up | 
and thence discharging it again under such | 
conditions as create energy in a limitless form 
The | 


more than 80 miles long, descends 17,000 feet | 











PPALAT 


is the best varnish for renewing 
the finish on 


CHAIRS, 


Tables, Furniture of all kinds, Stair- 
ways, Oilcloth or Linoleum, Floors, 
Weather-Beaten Frout Doors and all 
interior Woodwork. 

Produces a hard, lustrous finish that 
“wears like iron.” For sale by all 
paint dealers. 

Write to-day for color card showing 
13 colors, and instructive booklet de- 
scribing the many uses for JAP-A-LAC. 





4, your dealer does not keep JAP-A- 
LAC send us his name and 10c. to evver 
cost of mailing, and we will senda FREE 
Sample (quarter-pint can), to any point 
in the United States. 
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“A Road of a Thousand Wonders,” beginning 
in the sun-blessed land of perpetual spring, wind- 
ing along the cliff-studded coast of the blue 
Pacific, plunging through valleys of fruit and 
flowers, over billowing hills and majestic moun- 
tains, around and around snow-crowned Shasta 
into the Rose City of Oregon. 

That, in a word is the COAST LINE AND 
SHASTA ROUTE of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, from Los Angeles to Portland; 1300 miles 
of the most inspiring, bewildering, educational, 
health-bestowing country that wonder-lover ever 
dreamed about. 

Every turn of the COAST LINE AND SHASTA 
ROUTE is a revelation. Every mile gives new 
coloring, new life, new greatness to this ever- 
changing panorama, and you must not stop until 
you reach the end, for even if you live as long as 
the world endures, you will never find another trip 
that equals “The Road of a Thousand Wonders.” 


A FEW OF THE THOUSAND 


Leaving behind with many a regret, Los 
Angeles, the City of Angels, the country where 
every day is May-day, with its orange groves and 
garlands of flowers, its palm-bordered vistas, its 
seaside and mountains, the first stop should be 
CAMULOS 
the home of Helen Hunt Jackson’s “Ramona.” 
The old ranch house, the quaint old chapel, the 
Indian pestle and mortars, the stone olive presses 
of a hundred years ago, are all here amid oranges 
and lemons, walnut, olive and rose trees. 


SAN BUENAVENTURA 

Here is the first of the many old Spanish missions 
you visit on the COAST LINE AND SHASTA 
ROUTE, each one charming you with its rare art 
treasures, priceless books, ancient robes of the 
Franciscan Friars, and sweet toned bells on their 
rawhide thongs, ringing as they did over a hun- 
dred years ago. At San Buenaventura you could 
listen for a week to the lore of Father Grogan, 
but “‘The Road of a Thousand Wonders” calls 
you to see the most gorgeous series of ma- 
tine and mountain masterpieces Nature ever 
painted. For a century of miles and more the 
train threads the green-graced foothills and 
mountains within a stone flip of the ever-chang- 
ing Pacific. Kvery curve, every bend of the reat 
way displays another picture, until you are fairly 
spellbound with the glory of itall. Inthe mean- 
time you have stopped at beautiful 


4% 63 SANTA BARBARA 


where spring and summer keep house together 
the year round, and welcome you alike in 
December and July. 

The magnificent Hotel Potter; the never-tiring 
drives; the invigorating sea bathing; the awe of 
the mouutains; the inspiration of the flowers; 
the fascination of fishing and catching something 
worth while; the charm of the Santa Barbara 
Mission, where somber-robed friars welcome 
everyone as they did the hidalgos in days of yore, 
all this and more you find to hold you at Santa 
Barbara, but the train arrives and your itinerary 
says “all aboard” for PISMO. This is a new re- 
sort where the never silent waves have formed a 
22-mile beach of indescribable beauty and 
planned the greatest bathing Mecca of ieture 
generations. From Pismo it is but a step to 


SAN LUIS OBISPO 
wheiethe Christianizing Fathers wrought another 
link in their chain of Missions. Here also is the 
locati.n of Fremont’s earthworks, making San 
Luis Obispo one of the important historical 
points in California. 

From San Luis Obispo the COAST LINE 
AND SHASTA ROUTE of the Southern 
(| Pacific Company follows the path of the 


Mountains to 


? padres over the heights of the Santa Lucia 
e 4 ry 
eg 
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PASO ROBLES 
ATASCADERO WA 


PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 

where the park-surrounded hotel of the same 
name bids you welcome, while you are rejuve- 
nated by the nature baths of hot sulphur water and 
soothing peat, where the Indians cured their ills 
centuries before the first pilgrimage of the pale- 
face. Every page of Paso Robles Hot Springs’ his- 
tory teems with miracles wroughtbythesesprings, 
now enshrined in a marble bathing palace. 


DEL MONTE 

is a playground which one readily 

believes was once inhabited by the 

gods and fairies of mythology; a 126- 

acre park to which every clime has 
contributed her rarest specimens in 
the creation of a haven for the botan- 
ist, the nature lover, the health seeker, 
the golf lover, the pool player. Here 
too, among many others, is that far- 
famed 17-mile drive—the road of things 
curious, weird and unbelievable — 
through historical Monterey, with all 
its landmarks of early California; 
through the cypress forest of mystic 
origin which sets you thinking of things 
supernatural; around the spray-washed 
cliffs and pebbled sands of Monterey 
Bay, back to the hallowed Mission of 
Carmel. Usually those who stopat Del 
Monte find it irresistible, but those who 
are to see a thousand wonders must 
leave it for the time, and journey 
through the Pajaro Valley, that realm of 
verdure, that kaleidoscope of colors to 


THE BIG TREES OF SANTA CRUZ 
the oldest living things on earth. 
Before the Big Trees of California 
you bow in silence. They are so 

much greater than anything you 

ever imagined, they a'e so far 
® beyond anything with which 
you have to compare them that 
you are awe-stricken; your 
emotions are indescribable; 
you want to be alone to com- 
pass them with the mind, to 
believe that what you see is 








SANTA MARGARITA really true. 
Next you halt at San Jose, in 
SAN LUIS OBISPO the Santa Clara Valley, that 
sea of blossoms, where six 
PISMO BEACH fy —- trees in ge make 
the cherry blossoms of Japan 
OCEANO | look like a pea patch. Here, 
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headquarters, you visit Santa Clara, with its relic- 
stored Mission, and that tomb among the clouds— 
THE LICK OBSERVATORY 

Like a castle from the goblin book mother read, 
the Lick Observatory shines white and clear on 
the summit of Mt. Hamilton, from which can be 
seen the mosaic panorama of the Santa Clara 
Valley; the rugged peaks of the Santa Cruz 
mountains; the bay of San Francisco; the rest- 
less Pacific far beyond; the San ay ree Valley 
and the snow-capped summits of the Sierras. 

From San Jose to San Francisco the COAST 
LINE AND SHASTA ROUTE of the Southern 
Pacific Company is a myriad of surprises until 
you reach Palo Alto, the home of that great edu- 
cational monument, 

THE STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

a work of love in which thirty millions of dollars 
have been devoted to completing the grandest 
temple of learning ever erected. The Moorish 
architecture of the early California Missions, 
the perfectly equipped buildings, each a college 
iu itself, are alone worth hours of study. The 
Memorial Chapel, calls you back again and again 
to marvel at the mosaic covered walls, the 
memorial windows of stained glass, the altar of 
pure white Carrara, the pulpit of stone and 
priceless bronze lectern. The glory of the color- 
ing as the golden sun gives startling life to all 
these masterpieces of the Old World, holds you 
spellbound and thoughtful, and when you finally 
step quietly away it is with the greatest reverence 
in the heart for those who have blessed the world 
with such an edifice. 

SAN FRANCISCO 

the gateway to the Orient, the key of commerce 
to come, the most fascinating metropolis of this 
or any other age, commands you to forget there 
is such a thing as time, and invites you to dwell 
within her gates, and see those sights which make 
of her the Naples, the Rome, the Paris, the Buda- 
pest, of America. 

With the famous Palace Hotel or the luxurious 
St. Francis as a center, a different trip can be 
taken every day in the year and some of the 
nights, in seeing the Golden Gate with its tropical 
— ; the Presidio, where Uncle Sam guards the 

arbor; Alcatraz Island, the military prison of 
the Pacific; Fort Winfield Scott; Fort Mason; the 
Navy Yard on Mare Island; Mt. Tamalpais; the 
Cliff House, Seal Rocks and Sutro Heights, not 
forgetting Chinatown with all its mystery and 
superstition. 

From San Francisco the COAST LINE AND 
SHASTA ROUTE of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany carries you directly northward through the 
picturesque Sacramento Valley, to the stage on 
which was played the first act in the drama of ’49. 


SACRAMENTO 

To those who love the history of their land, the 
capital of California is an inexhaustible archive, 
a city of landmarks, the most important of which 
is the Fort of General Sutter, the place to which 
John Marshall brought the news of the first dis- 
covery of om Sutter Fort is now a veritable 
museum of the days of ’49. 

The Crocker Art Gallery of the capital city, adds 
an extra attraction for lovers of rare old art, its 
walls being covered with the finest collection of 
Dutch and Flemish treasures in America. 

North from Sacramento this wonderful road of 
the Southern Pacific Company lies through a Gar- 
den of Eden. Every town holds something of 
interest—Yuba City, Marysville, Chico, Vina, Red 
Bluff, Redding, all extending an inviting hand to 
the sight-seeker, the hunter, the fisherman, the 
investor. At 
CHICO 
Uncle Sam has established his Plant Introduction 
Station, where marvelous experiments are carried 
on the year round inthe culture of flowers, fruits, 
nuts and vegetables for the benefit of mankind. 
From here * The Road of a Thousand Wonders” 
climbs through the beautiful canyon of the Sacra- 
mento, winding, turning, twisting, tunneling with 
every caprice of the gold-laden river, parallel 
with rugged crags, peaks and tablelands, until 
the eyes shut in sheer bewilderment to open in 
amazement at the most eerie of all queer rock 
formations, Castle Crags. Cold and gray and 
impregnable, they stand 4,000 feet high, a splin- 
tered heap, serrated like the fangs of some great 
mastodon, guarding the lake behind it, where 
floats an army of ravenous, silvery trout. Next 
on the time table is that superlative of all moun- 
tain resorts, 

SHASTA SPRINGS 

situated on a plateau amid an endless succession 
of mountains, forests, streams, cascades, wonder- 
ful water-falls and mineral springs—the fount of 
Shasta Water, that sparkling, bubbling, snapping 
drink of health, syphoned in all its purity from 
the heart of Shasta. 

Over the mountains and under the mountains, 
too, you go to Sisson, and from the plaza of that 
famous inn of California history, Sisson’s Tavern, 
now modernized into a charming resort hotel, 
you worship this white-crowned monarch of the 
mountains, this glacier-capped rival of the Mat- 
terhorn—Mt. Shasta—14,444 feet above the sea. 

Leaving Sisson really seems like bidding good- 
bye to civilization. Dashing into the wilds of the 
Siskiyou Range, around and around Mt. Shasta, 
seeing it from every point of view, with Castle 
Crags and Black Buttes rivaling each other for 
second place, you enter a region where railroad 
engineering reaches the climax of its daring. 
Clinging to the very sides of many a precipice, 
over dizzy heights, doubling, looping, skirting 
this cliff and that, creeping along the canyon 
edge, but ever climbing until the summit is 
reached at Siskiyou, the hunting grounds of old- 
time tribes, where the game still trails in wait for 
the white man. Here is the domain of the hunter, 
where deer and bear, geese, ducks, snipe and 
pheasants can be had within gunshot of the track. 
And so it continues to the very threshold of 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 

a city that exemplifies the true American spirit; 
that challenges any one to find another environ- 
ment of such beautiful rivers, lofty mountains, 
placid lakes, and silent forests; that represents 
the end or beginning as you wish, of “* The Road 
of a Thousand Wonders "—the COAST LINE AND 
SHASTA ROUTE ofthe Southern PacificCompany. 

For those who contemplate the Pacific Coast 
—California and Oregon—and are interested 
in seeing this great country to the best ad- 
vantage, a beautifully illustrated book is now 
on press. It will be mailed complimentary to 
all making application to Chas. S. Fee. Passen- 

ger Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific 

Company, 914 Merchants Exchange, 
Francisco, California, who will 
also answer every question regard- 
ing time, cost, itinerary and trains. 


- LOS ANGELES 


HOTEL PoTTER, SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated | 
weekly paper for all the family. Its 


, 





scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. feeed 
att 4 Pome flice, Boston, Mass., as second-class | 
matte: 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are een given to sub- | 
scribers in a single weekl ue of the paper, 
although eight pages const tute a complete issue, 


and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
| 


subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. e do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber 

Payment for The Companijon, ube sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Si llyer sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your pape 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
as PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








WARTS. 


N ordinary wart is a local overgrowth 
or hypertrophy of the papillary layer 
of the skin. It may be covered on 
the top with the epithelial layer, 
which gives it a smooth surface; or 


leave the separate strings showing 
at the point of the wart, like so many 
brown or black seeds— whence the 
name of seed wart. 

Warts of this kind occur most 
commonly on the hands of children. 
They are caused usually by the 
irritation of the many sorts of dirt into which the 
youngsters’ hands are so constantly plunged. It 
seems probable that warts are slightly contagious, 
and that they may be spread through a schoolful 
of children by direct contact. 

Sometimes warts are quite broad and flat, of a 
smooth surface and yellowish in color. Such occur 
frequently about the face and occasionally also on 
the hands. 

Another form of flat wart may come on the back 
in the aged. 
uneven “seedy” surface, and sometimes covered 
with greasy scales. 

Warts vary a good dealin color. Some are indis- 
tinguishable in color from the surrounding skin, 
while others are pinkish, yellowish, brown, or even 
quite black. The dark color may be due to the 
deposit of pigment in the body of the wart; but it 
is more often, especially in children, simply dirt 





which has been worked down between the “seeds.” | 


Soaking them in warm soap-suds and scrubbing 
with the nail-brush will usually restore the natural 
pinkish color. Some warts are, however, deeply 
pigmented, constituting true moles. These are 
more common on the skin of the chest, abdomen 
and back. 

A wart is usually a trivial thing, but its removal 
is nevertheless advisable. Its prominence above 
the surface exposes it constantly to slight injuries 
which may keep it in a painful condition; it is 
never an ornament, and may be most unsightly ; 
and finally, in persons getting along in years, it 
may take on new growth and develop into a 
tumor. 

In children warts come and go without apparent 


reason, and treatment is often unnecessary ; but if | 


they persist for a long time, or when they come 
on the adult skin, it is better to get rid of them. 
Sometimes soaking in warm sea-water for ten 
minutes two or three times a day will cause the 
warts to disappear. This can be tried first, and 
if it fails an application of salicylic acid in collo- 
dion or touching the wart with a drop of glacial 
acetic acid on the end of a match will suffice. 


* ¢ 


A GALLANT GOING OUT. 


he sinking of the Japanese cruiser Takasago 
was a heart-touching proof of the heroic possi- 
bilities in human nature. In the teeth of a freez- 
ing gale the cruiser struck a mine, which blew a 
six-foot hole in its hull. The water rushed in with 
tremendous foree. No help was in sight. The 
captain summoned the crew. “No one must leave 
the ship,” he said, quietly, “until she sinks. We 
will share the fate of the vessel together.” 


There was no flinching. They sang their national 
anthem, cheered their emperor, and calmly, drawn | 
waited minute by minute until | 


up in due order, 
the ship went down. 
were lost. 

In 1852 the Birkenhead, a British troop steamer, 
was wrecked off the Cape of Good Hope. After | 
putting the women and children into the boats 
the men formed on deck, and in full dress uniform, 
with colors flying, went down at their posts, four | 
hundred of them. The “Birkenhead Drill” has 
become a watchword in the British navy. 


Nearly four hundred lives | 


Not many years ago the crew of the American | 


Vandalia faced death in the same splendid spirit. 
Of all the ships gathered in the bottle-shaped | 
harbor of Samoa, the English Calliope was the only 
one able to force its way out in the face of the 
hurricane which swept the waters. As she crept 
past the Vandalia, lying shattered on a reef, the 
Yankee crew manned the sides, the band played 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” and the brave men 
about to die saluted the brave men who were 
fighting their way to life and safety. 

There is a quality of courage in such encounters 
with inevitable death that must be ranked above 
the bravery shown in the excitement of active 
battle with a human foe. He is not the bravest 
man who has no fear, but rather he who, feeling 
it all the time, yet overcomes the impulse to 





the epithelium may fall away and | 


It is broad, irregular in outline, with | 
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ever fatal duty awaits him. 
About a dozen years ago the British warshi 





| The men on the doomed vessel kept steadily 

| work without panic or disorder until admiral a 
all went down together. It was to this catas- 
| trophe Kipling referred when he wrote: 


Camperdown accidentally rammed the aly fy 


It makes you think better o’ you an’ your friends an 
the work you may have to do, 

| When you think o’ the sinkin’ Victorier’s jollies— 
soldiers an’ sailors, too! 
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THE CIRCUITOUS QUESTION. 


he Yankee,” says a librarian in a central 
New York town, “and I mean the American 
everywhere, is said to have the habit of answering 
one question by-another. He seems to enjoy | 
skirting round an idea before he comes to close | 
grips with it. He likes to ask questions for their 
answer.” He mentioned two 
the indirect American mind which were in his 
experience within a week. A well-dressed woman 
came to the delivery-desk and asked : 
“Do you keep literature?” 
“Yes, ma’am,” one of the +, Joma answered. 
“That is what the library is fo 


“Do you keep history?” 
| “Yes, ma’am, we have a good deal. 





What coun. | 


| "Bae « the lady’s questions were not to be inter: | 
sen with. 

“Do you keep Jocal history?” 

“Yes, ma’am.’ 

“Tow n history?” 

“Yes, ma’am, a good many.’ 

“Well, ean I get a history of the city of oan 
cuse ?”” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 
| A day or two afterward a pacmperenstociins 
| man, with an intelligent although not intellectual 
face, stopped the librarian in the lobby, and asked: 

“Bo ye yee keep all the newspapers published 2” 

“No, 

“Do you me all the papers published in the 
U nited States? 
| “He, or.” 
Well, have you got the papers published in this 
st 

“Not all.” 

“Is that so? Well,I 
I want. Got any New 

“About ten or a dozen.’ 
pet last Sunday’s New York Herald?” 


fork you won’t have what 
ork papers?” 


“Yes, sir 

The narrator says that he thinks it would be 
well to put a sign up in the library, and, indeed, 
it would be useful in any public p ace: “Ask for 
what you want as definitely as possible.” 
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THE CRY OF THE OWL. 
CC agrees in south Devon, England, a rector was 
explaining to his Sunday-school children the 
clauses of the Te Deum, when it occurred to him 
to ask, ‘‘What are cherubim?” 
The answer promptly came back, “White owls, 


“What are seraphim, then?’ asked the aston- 
ished rector. 

“Brown owls, sir.” 

“Why do you ‘think so?” he further inquired. 

“Because, sir, it Says ‘Cherubim and Seraphim 
continually ‘do ery,’ and that’s owls, sir.’’ 

That this belief is not one wholly of the present 
day the author of “Bird Life and Bird Lore” bears 
witness, for he quotes from a book published 
early in the last century, which contains a chapter 
entitled “Cherubim-Shooting.” 

The book is “Sporting Anecdotes,” and tells of 
two cockney sportsmen who succeeded in br inging 
down a white owl, a bird they had never seen 
before. It threw itself against a bank, and draw- 
ing up its claws, as its manner is, spread its large | 

wings until it seemed to be all eyes and wings. 

One of the — gazed at it in horror, and | 
exclaimed, “Heaven forgive us, we have shot a | 
cherubim!” 
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“DOING” EUROPE WITH MARY. 


" Mary’s doing Europe,” said the banker 
and father quoted by the Providence Jour- 
| nal, “and so are we here at home. We’re doing 
Europe by post-cards. There’s nothing on them 
except pictures of the pretty parts of the towns 
and hotels at which Mary is staying or has stayed 
or is expecting to stay, and ‘Yours affectionately, 
Mary,’ on the eighth of an inch margin. 

“It’s like a paper chase, but Mary calls it ‘letting 
| us hear from her regular 

“Last week we were at Berne. There’sa yellow 
cow—or it may be a bear—in front of a high purple 
mountain at Berne. Week 


Lucerne. 
lion asleep in the cleft of a dee oP ak rock 

“Last month we were at Brighton, and that’s a 
| long sanitarium with two hundred piazzas, and 
| three million windows with three million red and 
| white awnings over them. 

“We don’t know how Mary is,” said the banker, 

“nor how Europe impresses her. But we know 
| what she’s doing. She’ ee post-cards. And,” 
he added, with the large, humorous smile of the 
American father, “doing her duty—as she sees it 
—by her parents.” 
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THE DIAGNOSIS WAS WRONG. 


he train had stopped to take on coal at a dreary 
little station in the far Southwest. An inquis- 
| itive traveller thrust his head out of one of the car 


| windows and spoke to a man on the station plat- | 


| form—a gaunt, hollow-eyed citizen, who was hob- 
| bling round with the aid of a cane. 


M iaeel an unhealthy place here, isn’t it?” he 
askec 
| “Unhealthy!” said the native. | 
not! What makes you think so? 

“Well, during the three or four tiene we have 
been here I have noticed that most of the eople 
in sight seem to be lame, and I infer that the re is 
a great deal of rheumatism.” 

“Rheumatism!” snorted the native. “Mister, 
you never was wuss mistaken in your life. It ain’t 
| rheumatism that ails us. It’s the gout, caused by | 

high livin’.” 


ALL WHOLE. 


Brooklyn physician tells, in the New York 
Times, an amusing incident that happened a 
his summer home in New Hampshire. 


His small daughter was asked by her grand- 
mother to bring an eng from the hennery. After 
several minutes the lit 
apron full of eggs. While yet a distance away the 
crayon asked: 

1, did you break any eggs on the way?” 

“No yrandma,” was the prompt answer, “but 
the shells came off a few.” 





cowardice and moves steadily forward to ee 


own sake and not simply for the sake of the | 
illustrations of | 


before we were at | 
Lucerne’s largely a green and brown | 


“T should say | 


tle girl returned with her 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches cure Hoarseness 
nd Sore Throat. Exceedingly effective ; not injurious. 


nvaluable to elderly people and invalids. (Adv. 


STAMPS 229. Borneo, Hayu, Persia, China, 5 
Uruguay,Corea. ete., with Album, only C. 
1000 Finely Mixed, Doe. 1000 hinges, 8c. 
= wanted. 60 per cent. New List Free. 
. Stegman, 5941 1 Cote Brilliante Ave., 8t. Louis,Mo. 
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| Silver 
| y | oo of 

_ ¥Y Exquisite 
| ' Design 
| Not until the introduction of this 
beautiful Vintage design of the 








| famous "1847 ROGERS BROS.” brand 
has the beauty of hand-wrought 
sterling silver been so closely fol- 
lowed in silver plated ware. 

This handsome design, so unique 
in its conception, so delicate in its 
execution and so appropriate in 
name, adds further to the fame of 


"(847 ROGERS BROS: 


ware. For more than half a cen- 
tury this brand of silver plate has 
stood the test of service that has 
made it so favorably known to 
those of the older generation and 
given it the reputation of “Silver 
f Plate that Wears." 

| When you buy spoons, forks, 





knives, etc., 
remem ber 
ROGERS 
8 .'—the 
brand with 
the wearing 
guatity ofa 
life-time and 
the appear- 
ance of the best 
g solid silver. 
| | Sold by all lead- 
: ing dealers. Send 
: for new catalogue 
5 ** L90,"’ showin 
| many patterns an 
designs. 
if 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


Meriden, Conn. 
"i Silver wee 
Successor. 


AVON 


BERKSHIRE 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
HAMILTON, CANADA. 














| make clothes to your in- 
| and illustrates: 


| Jackets and Coats, 








SLA A MLDS EGE RY A PULTE ILE RLS oS I a 
A WOMAN’S FIRST ORDER GIVES 

US AN OPPORTUNITY TO DEM- 
ONSTRATE THAT WE CAN MAKE 
PERFECT-FITTING GARMENTS 
FROM MEASUREMENTS SENT US 
BY MAIL. HER FOLLOWING OR- 
DERS ARE PROOF OF HER SATIS- 
FACTION. 


We have thousands of regular customers who order 
from ne year after year. Some of these live near you. 
We will send you their names if you wish to investigate. 

You risk nothing, for we guarantee to fit 
| you or refund your money. 

Our best advertisements are our satisfied customers. 
The following letter is a specimen of bundreds we are 
| receiving we $ 

1 recewed a suit and am well It is 
| beautiful and fits me to perfection; t. 
| pleases me. a I need (anything veh the future 


certainly write = 
413 Turner Str #y A lentown, Pa. 


Winter Suits 
46 to $25 


Made to Order. 
Nothing Ready-Made. 


You have a choice from 
r 


leased with it. 


e trimming capechalty 
/ will 
korn, 





lar ‘in New York now. 
It explains how we can 


dividual measurements, 


Visiting oa, 
to $20. 
Taliee-dtoke > Sete 
$7.50 to $25. 
Separate Skirts, 
3.50 to $12. 
Rain Coats, 
$9.75 to $20. 


$5.75 to $25. 
We prepay express charges to any part of the 
United States, which means a big saving to you. 


to an art 4 the United States our 
We Send FREE f. — le Book, showing the 





latest New York Ya shi simple 
directions for —' measurements ——— FF also a 
large assortment of Samples of the Newest Materials. 


Send us your op and address and simply say, ‘Send 
me your and be sure to mention 
whether you_ wish re for a suit, nar, cloak or 
rain coat, and about the colors you de: 

Write to-day. You will receive theen | by return mail. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 17 Years. 


FLEXIBLE FLYER) 


The Sled that Steers 














feet, as with other sleds, or plow- 
ing when turning, as the runners follow their own 
track. Saves shoes; prevents wet feet and colds. 

Swift as the wind — that suits im boys. 
The only sled a girl can properly control. 
Pressed steel standards, white ash oot a — 
finely finished. Outlasts any wooden sled. Draws 
up-hilleasily. Ask at your dealers and don’t take 
anything e! you cannot get it, let us know. 


Model Sled Free. 
Our cardboard model sled will show you ~ 
how it works, and fits you lots of fun. 
free by mail with illustrated booklet giving yall 


information regarding the six sizes and prices. 
Ns. L. ALLEN & CO., Box | 100C, 0C, Phila., Pa. 


Patentees and 
NS 


Hamilton Rifles 4:.o:° 


ort with a qxhllarating and and exciting 
Model No. 23 has 
bolt action, eee = ejects automatically. 
Price $3.00. odel No. 19, $2.00, and Model No. 15, $1.50, 
have lever action and ejector. Hamiltons are —- 
rate, safe and strong. l dealers. Write for circu 
Hamilton Rifle Co., Box 121, Plymouth, Mich. 






























WORKS WO 





Just think of it! It not only carries 


away dust, dirt and dinginess at one 


sweep of the cloth, but it leaves the sur- 
face of all Woodwork, Pianos and Furni- 
ture with a beautiful glossy newness 


that’s truly astonishing. 


Can you Realize it? No muss, brush 
or stickiness and no drying to wait for. 
Everything including the dullest, dingi- 


est surfaces made like new in an instant 
with no more labor than is required for 


dusting. Try it and be convinced. 


A 50-cent bottle is sufficient to reno- 
vate the ordinary home. Sold by Grocers; 
| Druggists, Hardware and Furniture 


| dealers. 


FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE 


Postpaid to anyone sending their 
| dealer’s name and address, 
a 2 


376 ELLICOTT STREET, 


A CHILD 
CAN APPLY IT 


wt 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
BUFFALO N. Y. 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION 


SS 2" ANNOUNCEMENT SAaz= 


“Ee for THE YEARISOG | a 





WITH the volume for 1906 The Youth’s Companion enters its eightieth year. As America 

has grown in population, activity and intelligence, so The Companion has steadily advanced. 
With each decade the national family paper has kept pace with the national progress; in 
its constantly progressive methods it proposes to continue. The following list of contributors 
and contributions for 1906 will indicate a few of the unique merits of the eightieth volume. 
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Men of Mark in America 


HON. GROVER CLEVELAND, 
ex-President of the United States 


JUSTICE DAVID J. BREWER, 
of the United States Supreme Court 


HENRY CABOT LODGE, 


Historian, and Senator from Massachusetts 


GENERAL A. W. GREELY, 
Chief Signal Officer, United States Army 


HERBERT PUTNAM, Librarian of Congress 


ADMIRAL, G. W. MELVILLE, 
formerly Engineer-in-Chief, United States Navy 


CAPTAIN ALFRED T. MAHAN, 
Naval Expert, Historian and Critic 


COMMANDER R. E. PEARY, 
Author, and Explorer of Arctic Regions 


F. A. VANDERLIP, 
formerly Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 


THE RT. REV. WILLIAM LAWRENCE, 
Bishop of Massachusetts 


HON. 


LUTHER BURBANK, 
the Californian ‘‘ Wizard of Horticulture ”’ 





Educators and Men of Science 


ANDREW S. DRAPER, 


New York Commissioner of Education 


DANIEL COIT GILMAN, 
formerly President of the Carnegie Institute 


H. S. PRITCHETT, 
President of Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


W. H. P. FAUNCE, President of Brown University 


PROF. WILLET M. HAYS, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 


PROF. P. G. HOLDEN, of the Iowa State College 


PROF. L. H. BAILEY, 
of the Cornell College of Agriculture 


PROF. B. T. GALLOWAY, 
Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry 
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Favorite American Writers 


Charles G. D. Roberts 
Helen Keller 
Robert Grant 
Margaret Deland 


Jack London 
Mary Austin 


James B. Connolly 
Norman Duncan 
Grace King 


W. R. Lighton 
Emerson Hough 


Grace S. Richmond 
Gen. Charles King 
Arthur Stanwood Pier 


Elia W. Peattie 
Rowland Thomas 


M. E. M. Davis 
Margaret E. Sangster 
George Madden Martin 
Gustav Kobbé 
Sarah Barnwell Elliott 
Harriet Prescott Spofford 
Mary Stewart Cutting 
Beulah Marie Dix 


C. A. Stephens 
Everett T. Tomlinson 


Oscar King Davis 
John R. Spears 
Ralph D. Paine 
Holman F. Day 





Distinguished Foreigners 


Madame Curie 
Jane Barlow 
Rev. John Watson (Ian Maclaren) 
Lady Henry Somerset 


Sir Edwin Arnold 
Duke of Argyll 


Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani 
H. Rider Haggard 
Justin McCarthy 
Richard Whiteing 
Sir H. H. Johnston 





New and Old Contributors of Companion Fiction 


Homer Greene Elsie Singmaster 
Sheldon C. Stoddard 
Hildegard Brooks 
William D. Hulbert 
Susan Keating Glaspell 
Dane Coolidge 

Alice Louise Lee 

Carroll Watson Rankin 
Franklin Welles Calkins 
Walter Leon Sawyer 

M. McCulloch-Williams 
Martin Moore Foss 


Mabel Earle 


George Morgan 


Adeline Knapp 


Ralph Henry Barbour 


Henry Kitchell Webster 
Annie Hamilton Donnell 
Henry Gardner Hunting 
Martha Baker Dunn 
William B. MacHarg 
Winifred Kirkland 


Laurence J. Yates 


Frank Lillie Pollock 
May Roberts Clark 

C. Robbins 
Susie Bouchelle Wight 
Albert W. Tolman 
Alice Morgan 
Theodore Roberts 
Herbert F. Coolidge 
Fisher Ames, Jr. 
Grace Margaret Gallaher 
Raymond S. Spears 
Ellen Mackubin 


F. E. 


May McHenry 

John K. Cotton 

J. Mervin Hull 

Archer B. Hulbert 
Katharine Holland Brown 
Charles Tenney Jackson 
Fanny Kemble Johnson 
Alvah Milton Kerr 
Lewis B. Miller 

George W. Ogden 
Frank IL. Nason 

Roe lL. Hendrick 
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Absorbing and Stimulating Fiction 








American History Told in Stories 


HE COMPANION has rarely offered so important a collection of fiction as this 

extended series of stories which will begin in 1906. The following titles are but 
a portion of a remarkable list. Teachers and readers for mere pleasure will alike 
welcome so delightful an illumination of the whole course of American history. 


Under the Crown, 1607—1776 


Young Chief: A tale of General Stark, C. A. Stephens 
The Quaker: A tale of Mason and Dixon’s Line, George Morgan 
The Royal Health: Life in the Carolinas, M. E. M. Davis 


Winning of Independence, 1776—1787 





The Powder-Horn: A tale of Valley Forge, Ralph D. Paine 
The Dark Day: Adventures of a Colonial bride, C. A. Stephens 
“Shivers’’: How ‘“‘The Liberty Bell’’ was saved, George Morgan 
The Young Nation, 1787—1815 
The Fiag: A tale of the acquisition of New Orleans, Grace King 
Crockett’s Courtship: A famous pioneer, Emerson Hough 
The Stratagem: A ruse of 1812, Everett T. Tomlinson 


WASHINGTON AT VALLEY FORGE. 














The National Advance, 1815—1840 


Illustration for ‘‘ The Powder-Horn,” 
in “American History Told Hammond’s Boy: Opening the Erie Canal, Archer B. Hulbert 
ie Sitian * " The Door: Houston at San Jacinto, Sarah Barnwell Elliott 
e Kit Carson’s Duel: His personal courage, Emerson Hough 
Before the War, 1840—1861 The Civil War, 1861—1865 
Frémont’s Failure: Heroism in the Rockies, Emerson Hough McDonald’s Ride: A tale of the Pony Express, Adeline Knapp 
His Mother’s Hymn: Crossing the plains, Mary Austin The Runaway Gun: A Soldier at Shiloh, Arthur Colton 

Bears and a Spelldown: In the old Northwest, IL. J. Bates At Appomattox: A tale of Grant and Lee, Homer Greene 





Stories for Boys 


‘T HE genuine boy, whatever his years, listens eagerly to a good story. The boy readers of The Companion may rest assured 
that in 1906 the stories especially for boys will be notable for variety, liveliness and the spirit of youth. 





Answerers to the Call, Charles G. D. Roberts The Young Lumberman’s Samson, C. A. Stephens 
On a Runaway Fiood, John R. Spears An Unpromising Investment, Sheldon C. Stoddard 
Her Majesty’s Mail, Norman Duncan Right Half-Back, William B. MacHarg 
The Second String, James B. Connolly The Fiery Trial, Adeline Knapp 
Johnny Barsand’s Great Wolf Fight, Ll. J. Bates The Head of the House, Alice Louise Lee 
On the Bar, Fisher Ames, Jr. A Memorial Day Desertion, F. E. C. Robbins 
How Jack Boarded the ‘‘ Avondale,’’ Ralph D. Paine The Coxswain’s Training, Ralph D. Paine 
A Problem in District No. 9, F. E. C. Robbins Learning to Shear Sheep, C. A. Stephens 
Last Stand of the ‘‘Hot Shotters,”’ Susie Bouchelle Wight Up the Slide, Jack London 
Old Cato’s April First, Annie Hamilton Donnell The Line-Back’s Calf, - Charles Tenney Jackson 
a . 4 . - 
Stories for Girls Stories for All the Family 
DPS the girl reader particularly enjoy stories about girls? ‘THE COMPANION for 1906 will abound as usual in stories 
We believe that she does, and have provided a noteworthy of general interest so strong that the entire family circle 
collection of bright stories of which typical American girls are will be eager to share them. They will help to preserve the 
the charming heroines. good old custom of reading aloud. 
A Substitute for Delia, Margaret E. Sangster In the Unknown Dark, Charles G. D. Roberts 
The Last Sedan-Chair, Elia W. Peattie Coyote Holes, Mary Austin 
The White Tiger of the North, H. S. Canfield Varaskoff, Oscar King Davis 
The Boycott on Caroline, Susan Keating Glaspell A Night on the Pei-ho, Ralph D. Paine 
The ’Lection Cake Test, Martha Baker Dunn The Tableau of the Union, George Morgan 
The Class-Day Gown, Grace Margaret Gallaher The Tecolote Lion, Dane Coolidge 
In the Matter of the Fellowship, Winifred Kirkland A Matter of Accomplishment, Mary Stewart Cutting 
The Readiness of the Regises, Grace S. Richmond A Break in the Schedule, Henry Gardner Hunting 








Books by the Week: The Serials for 1906 


SEQUEL to that popular serial, ‘‘The Second Violin,’’ was promised ‘‘at the earliest possible date.’’ Accordingly we do 
not wait for 1906 to begin ‘‘ The Churchill Latch-String,” by Grace S. Richmond. Before the end of 1905 this delightful 
new tale about old and charming friends will head the memorable procession of Companion serials for 1906. 


Harry Harding’s Last Year, Arthur Stanwood Pier Into His Inheritance, Rowland Thomas 
A spirited story of life in St. Timothy’s school for boys A thrilling tale of life in the Philippines 
The Downfall of a “ Boss,”’ Adeline Knapp Uncle Dresser’s Money, C. A. Stephens 
Brought about by a country newspaper girl How a Maine girl got her disputed inheritance 
Stout Hearts and Red Decks, Norman Duncan Adrift in Baffin Bay, George Harlow Clark 
Scenes from the life of the Newfoundland seal-hunter Strange adventures on an ice-floe with Eskimos 
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Authoritative Papers on Important Subjects 





Garden, Farm and Crops 


HE problems, opportunities and discoveries of agriculture as they have been de- 


scribed in The Companion have proved 


coming year will not fall behind their predecessors in the qualities of interest, help- 


fulness and authority. 


Training Plants to Work for Man, 
Luther Burbank 


A Scots Farmer, 
Rev. Dr. John Watson (Ian Maclaren) 


Creating New Crops, 
Prof. B. T. Galloway 


Improving the Wheat-Crop, 





widely interesting. The papers for the 


A New Boy on the Old Farm, 
Prof. L. H. Bailey 

The Farm-Hand in England, 
; Lady Henry Somerset 


Improving the Corn-Crop, 
Prof. P. G. Holden 


Prof. Willet M. Hays 





Gleanings from Three Continents 


RAVEL, discovery, adventure, and personal experience in distant lands will be 
described by writers famous the world over for their abilities and exploits. 


Fighting Slave-Traders, 
Sir H. H. Johnston 


Fall of the Barbary Pirates, 
Capt. A. T. Mahan 


Lost Riches of Herculaneum, 
Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani 


The Lure of the Pole, Commander Peary 


Thebes, 
Salmon-Fishing in a Town, 
First Telegraph in China, 


H. Rider Haggard 
Robert Grant 














“THE MARCH OF THE MINUTEMEN.” 








Gen. A. W. Greely 
Some Gray-Haired Boys, Justin McCarthy 
The Jungle, Sir Edwin Arnold 
A Born Philanthropist, The Duke of Argyll 


Central Panel of The Companion 
I 

Calendar 

for 1906. 


Subscribers’ 





Servants of the Nation 


UBJECTS of the greatest interest will be 

discussed by men eminent in public service 
and specially qualified to write luminously and 
acutely. 


The Country Lawyer, Hon. Grover Cleveland 


The Settlement of Disputes, 
Justice D. J. Brewer 


Our Foreign Policy, Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge 


The Modern Major-General, 
Gen. Charles King 


The Torpedo-Boat Destroyer, 
Admiral G. W. Melville 


The National Library, Herbert Putnam 





Science and Education 


HESE are important papers by men and 

women of rare attainments. Besides appeal- 
ing to readers who have scientific tastes or a curi- 
osity concerning educational matters, they will 
arouse wide general interest. 


The Perfect Education, Andrew S. Draper 
Irish Schools, Jane Barlow 
Industrial Training for the Blind, 
Helen Keller 
My First Steps in Science, Madame Curie 
Women in Technological Work, 
President Pritchett 


Mosquitoes and Minnows, Margaret Deland 





The World of Work. 


ERE is a group of practical articles covering 

a wide range of subjects, but all dealing with 
striking phases of human activity. The names of 
the authors are more than sufficient to guarantee 
instructive and interesting papers. 


The Prima Donna, Gustav Kobbé 
Physicians and Their Fees, Dr. Cyrus Edson 
Uncle Sam’s Money Mills, F. A. Vanderlip 
Co-operation in Great Britain, 

Richard Whiteing 


The Morals of Money-Making, 
President Faunce 


The Daily Work ofa Bishop, Bishop Lawrence 





DITORIAL PAGE.—The purpose of 

the Editorial Page of The Companion 
is to form character rather than opinion. 
Through a staff of competent writers it keeps 
its readers informed of the things which are 
worth while in the progress of the world, 
but it pleads no special cause. It gives the 
facts as accurately as possible, and lets 
them preach their own sermons. Its stand- 
ard is a courageous, intelligent and patriotic 
citizenship which shall prove itself broader 
than race or party or creed. 


ISCELLANY.— Two pages of each 

issue of The Companion are devoted to 
miscellany: anecdotes of noted men and 
women, bits of humor, amusing or instruct- 
ive incidents of travel and short articles of 
information. A part of this matter is origi- 
nal, the rest is gathered from books, maga- 
zines and newspapers from every corner of 
the earth. Taken altogether, it is the most 
varied, entertaining and, in the large sense, 
useful body of reading-matter printed by any 
publication in the world. 


URRENT EVENTS AND NATURE 

AND SCIENCE.—As the news ap- 
pears in the daily press it is often, and of 
necessity, distorted and subject to contra- 
diction. In the Current Events column of 
The Companion the life of the world is 
chronicled without the uncertainty of haste, 
with the trustworthiness of careful, compe- 
tent investigation, and without partizan bias. 
The Nature and Science column contains 
much that does not appear at all in the 
ordinary newspaper. 








EALTH ARTICLES.—It is probably safe to say that no 
column of The Companion has been of greater value to its 
readers than that which contains each week the brief article on the 
preservation of the health. The greatest merit of the articles lies in 
the fact that they do not attempt to usurp the place of the physician, 
but merely to make his work easier and less frequently necessary. 
They will, as usual, come from the highest medical authorities. 


HILDREN’S PAGE.-—The purpose of the Children’s Page 

will be to meet the needs of three classes: those who wish to 
read about children, those who read to children, and the young 
readers who choose for themselves. The best writers of jingles and 
short stories—especially in humorous vein—have been enlisted. 
Music will also be published,—songs suitable for the school and 
the home,—and the drawings will be by the best illustrators. 
Juvenile literature is constantly gaining in variety and brightness. 
The Children’s Page is typical of the best advance. 





HE CALENDAR.—The ‘‘Minutemen’’ Calendar -is divided 

into three panels of equal size. The first panel shows two 
drummers and an old fifer, with women and children cheering in 
the background. The central panel is reproduced above. The 
third panel shows the sturdy soldiers and their friends bidding 
them good-by. The pictures breathe the spirit of ’76. The Cal- 
endar is 24% inches wide and 12 inches high. It is copyrighted 
and published exclusively by The Youth’s Companion for its sub- 
scribers who pay their subscriptions for 1906. 


RT DEPARTMENT. — The list of illustrators for 1906 is to be 

the strongest The Companion has ever presented. The volume 

will contain drawings by Henry Reuterdahl, George Varian, Gilbert 

Gaul, Margaret Eckerson, A. I. Keller, B. J. Rosenmeyer, Maria L. 

Kirk, C. M. Relyea, F. R. Gruger, H. Burgess, Ernest Fosbery, 

E. D. Stevens, J. M. Gleeson, C. L. Bull, Peter Newell, F. Stroth- 
mann, Arthur Becher, and many others equally well known. 
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Get a pair early and “glide 

and leap into health an 
happiness” as have thousands of 
other enthusiastic skidurs. Phy- 
sicians reconmerd the ‘sport of 
skeeing. The ideal winter pas- 
time for both sexes and all ages. 
Ask dealer for the special size 
X " gkees made for 












and skees 


873 to $95 SOMERSET BT. | 


THEO.A.JOHNSEN CO., PORTLAND, MAINE. 














Heaps ofFun! 





Harmless 
Rubber-Tipped 
Arrow Game. 


Best Parlor Game Made. 
Affords heaps of fun. Popu- 
lar Throughoutthe Civilized 
World. Two Millions Sold. 
If your dealer hasn’t it send 

us mail order. 


PISTOL. 


RIFLE. 
Buys Harmless | Our New Harmless 25-inch 
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BIG-JNCOMES, $20 to $25 weex 


for ing orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking 
Powder, Spices and Extracts. For special terms address, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., Dept. Y.C., 33 Vesey St., N.Y. 
OF 


BUY FURS«MAKER 





Albrecht, S€. Paul, has made furs for $0 years in the 
cent ica’s Fur Region. Send for our cata- 
log fhe d’s authority on furfashions; itcontains 
roofllustrAtions. Describesand gives prices ofevery 


thing in furs. Costs us Soc., yours for 4c. in stamps. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON, Sr" PAUL. tainn: 
PARK 


ER’S Arctic, Socks 
¢ e-Mark Reg.) 
Healthful for bed-chamber, bathand 
sick-room. Worn in rubber ——— 
absorbs piration. Made 

knitted fabric, lined with soft 

white wool fleece. Sol 
in all sizes by dealers 
or by mail, 25c pair. 
Parker pays postage. 
Catalogue free. Look for Parker’s name in every pair. 
J. H. Parker. Dept. A 25 James St., Malden, Mass. 
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SELF-FILLING FOUNTAIN PEN. PRICE $1.25. 
The Remex Self-Filler To fill: Give the col- 
is new. It is simple lar, which is part of 
as can be. No mech- the barrel, a half-turn, 
anism to unlock, no exposing rubber sac 










OW is the time to fix 
these facts on your 
mind: The Peck-Williamson 
Underfeed Furnace will 
rfectly heat your home at 
% to % of your present cost 
for fuel— it will save half the 
labor—it will do away with a//furnace troubles. 
But what actual users say counts more than 
~7 printed promises of ours. Read, then, this letter dated 
July 1, 1905, from Mr. E. H. Hooper, Cumberland Mills, Maine. 
There’s the force of fact in it. 
“ You installed a Peck -Williamson Under/feed Furnace in my home during the severest 
cold weather last winter. You have more than made good every claim. For convenience, 
economy, ch li ure, healthful, clean heat, you make no boast when you call it the 


Samous Underfeed furnace. I am so well satisfied it would give me pieasure to show 
any one my furnace and you can at all times refer any one to me.” 


The Underfeed, burns “right side up’”’—good results from cheapest coal. 
No bother, smoke or smell. 


Heating plans and service of our engineering department, absolutely free. Let us send 
you Pree our Underfeed Book and facsimile voluntary letters proving every claim we make. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO. 
381 West Fifth St., - : Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dealers are invited to write for our very attractive proposition. 


UNDERFEED 
FURNACE 

















screws to turn, nothing on which is ¢ ted 
to undo. Not a pos- a metal bar extending 





























College Hockey SKATES 





The culmination of fifty years’ experience in 
fine skate-making. Forged runners. specially 
hardened and tempered. If your dealer hasn’t 
them send for catalogue. Dept. A, 

THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. COMPANY, 


orcester, Ss. 
8 London, E. C., En, 
Makers of 8s an Runners. 
Paretnenye and ip Wood . and the 
famous ‘‘Vineyard”’ Winslow Roller Skates. 8; 











Skates. 
Skates to screwon. Double Runner Ska! for Children 
— only practical brace to support weak ankles. 





$] Pistol, Target | Nickel- Plated Rifle ou : 
and 8 Arrows | 1*,2 Sem. Rifle, Tar- sibility of accidental the full length of the 
post-paid. post-paid for overflow of ink rubber. Press 
ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. i from any cause this bar, dip 
whatever. __In- \, in the ink, re- 
Made for the Game” stantly filled and XN @ move the =, 
2: anes | [The finger fills it) “re am 
WINSLOW cleaned. the pen is 








filled. A half -tum 
one way or another 
opens or closes the 


It will hold 2% times 
as much ink as any 
other self-filling foun- 
tain pen made. 








penholder in a 
mits the insertion 
than is possible 
of any other 
ing, thus giv- 


The making of the 
light material per- 
of a larger ink-sac 
with the use 
style cover- 


ing the Remex great 
ink - holding capacity. 
Sold by L. E. Remex 
Stationers, Company 
Druggists, and 6Cortlandt St., 
yy Big Stores New York, 
verywhere. Gailhenat view o¥. 








Every Boy 
Should Learn 
to Shoot! 


Be sure to be proper- 
ly equipped — obtain the 
STEVENS and you can- 
not go wrong. We make 


RIFLES from 
$3.00 to $150.00 

PISTOLS from 
$2.50 to $50.00 


SHOTGUNS from 
$7.50 to $35.00 





Ask your dealer, and 
insist on our goods 
If you cannot obtain 
them, let us know, and 
we will ship direct, 
express prepaid, 
upon receipt of price. 
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J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY, 
375 Oak Street, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS., U. S. A. 


fi 
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FIREARMS— 
Free! 


We want every out- 
door man or boy to know 
all about the famous 
Stevens Rifles, Pistols 
and Shotguns. We there- 

fore have compiled a 
140-page il- 
lustrated Catalog, tell- 
ing not only all about 
Stevens Arms, but 
containing useful and 
interesting information 
on hunting, shooting, 
sights, ammunition, how 
to and care for 
firearms, etc. This we 
will send you Free 
for four cents in 
stamps for postage. 














ANY GIRL OR BOY 


CAN EASILY EARN 
$10 LARKIN PREMIUMS FREE 




























WE 


Litthttt Cor 


Established, 1875. 


yr can make your spare time profitable by 
selling among friends and neighbors, 


Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, 
Coffee, Teas, Spices, Extracts, Baking Powder, 


Everybody has use for Larkin Products. Their high quality 
will win many permanent customers, Thousands of young 
people in this way easily earn a Watch, Desk, Table, 
Camera, Shotgun, Chair, Bob-sled, etc. 
Christmas gift could you give your mother than 
a Silver Tea-Set, or some other handsome 
Larkin Premium? 


The 2 Product Lists that we 
send free for distribution in your 
neighborhood make it easy to 
secure orders. Mail appli- 
cation at once. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


















Rolled Oats, etc. 


What better 
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W HEN you attend those 

social affairs where 
good clothes are on exhibition, 
do you ever stop to think how 
great a part the sewing machine 
plays in the making of clothes 
for the millions of people? The 


NEW HOME 


Sewing Machine 


outnumbers all other machines in use, be- 
cause it is adapted to an unusually wide 
range of work. You will not have all that’s 
due you of this world’s goods till you own a 
New Home Sewing Machine. Get it now. 
Write us about it to-day, while you think of it. 
Sold all over the world. Least complicated, most 
roughly made, easiest running. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. 
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REGISTERED. 


“Lets the Child’s Foot 


Grow as it Should.” 


Made in Black Kid, Box and Russia 
Calf, Patent Colt. Strong, durable 
Oak soles. A pliable, neat and re- 
liable shoe. None genuine unless 
stamped Educator on sole. 


Educator Rubbers Fit Educator Shoes. 


















SIZES: 

First Steps (tan or black kid) 2to6, $1.25 
Infants’ . . ae” , $1.50 
Child’s 8 to 11, $1.75 
Misses’ .. — 2, $2.0 
Girls’(boxorbk.kid)2% to 6, $2.50 
Boys’ rege Colt)1 to 53, $2.50 
Boys’ Box Calf, Extra High Cut, 

1 to 5, $3.00 










THE WRONG WAY 





By mail 25 cents extra. 








0 Educators also Made for Men and Women. 
We make shoes for every member of the family i 
e large factories, including the famous “All ‘America’ $3.60 and 
WAY $4.00 Shoe. Send to-day for lilustrated Catalogues. WRONG 
= eT A RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., way 
- Prosd Ly y 18 High Street, BOSTON, MASS. P ding Toes 
ed. e— Shoemakers with _ 5 . 
Without an Equal 40 year’s and rep Deformed Peet 




















WARNER'S RUST-PROOF CORSETS 


These corsets are all 
equipped with the fa- 
mous “Security” Rubber 
Button Hose Supporters 
—a splendid corset and 
an equally splendid hose 
supporter. 















ASHION says that waists are smaller, deci- 
dedly round, the lines rather tapering, with 
the bust higher—in fact, the outline of the form 
clearly defined—nothing radical in this. It is a 
comfortable, pretty figure fashion. This type of 
form may be easily obtained from the shaping ofa 


WARNER’S RUST-PROOF. 


Price, One to Five Dollars per pair. 
The Warner Brothers Co., New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 











EVERY PAIR 
GUARANTEED 
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—the opportunity to be somebody, by availing yourself 
of the advantages offered for self-training by 


The American School of Correspondence 


A draftsman’s work is well paid, his work is congenial, it is a stepping- 
stone by which many an ambitious, persevering young man has become an 
architect or a directing engineer. The courses in Mechanical and Archi- 
tectural Drawing are prepared by expert draftsmen, and the instruction 
is comprehensive, clear and practical, fitting the student for immediate 
employment at skilled wages. 



















The American School of Correspondence is the only corre- 
spondence school offering instruction in Engineering under the 
direction of regular teachers of a resident engineering college. 

Write us to-day for catalogue and particulars of our Special 
Offer to Students of Mechanical and Architectural Drawing. It 
costs you nothing to inquire, neither will it bring an agent to 
annoy you for all time to come. All money paid * the student 
is used in instructing the student. Tuition fees are moderate,-- 
from $10 up,—and may be paid in small monthly instalments. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
at 
ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Chicago, IIl., U.S. A. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. III 





and then, 
15 called for 


Pears Soap 
appeals to every- 
one, rich or poor 
who appreciates 
true cleanliness 















NO SHADOW OF DOUBT 
EVER EXISTS IN THE 
MIND OF THE MAN 
WHO USES A— 
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Gillette VA) 


So Easy, So Comfortable, So Different, So Satisfactory 
is the unanimous opiuion of hundreds of thousands who shave the “‘ Gillette”’ way. 
STANDARD SET—Triple Silver-Plated Holder, 


SPECIAL SET-—-Quadruple Gold-Pliated Holder, 
in Velvet-Lined Cases. 


IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT. 


Each Razor Set has 12 thin, flexible, highly tempered 
and keen double-edged blades. These blades are 
sharpened and ground by a secret process. 


12 NEW DOUBLE-EDGED BLADES, $1.00. 


24 Sharp Edges. Each Blade giving from 
20 to 40 Smooth and Delightful Shaves. 


Either one of the above makes an 











Exact size of a Gillette blade. 


NO HONING—NO STROPPING. 
Ask your dealer for the ‘* Gillette.’’ Accept no substitute. He 
can procure it for you. 
WARNING! The Gillette Patent No. 775,134 covers all razors having 
a thin detachable blade requiring means for holding and stiffening, but not 
requiring stropping or honing by the user. Beware of infringements. 
Write to-day for our interesting booklet, which explains our 30-day FREE 
TRIAL OFFER. Most dealers make this offer; tf yours does not, we will. 
GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 
1127 TIMES BUILDING, 42d St. and Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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ON THIS 
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RROULeD 
| WHITE OATS 
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WHITE OATS pe 
oo are 
QUAKER QUAKER QUAKER 


The pleasure of eating Quaker Oats always 
leads to the bottom of the bowl. This insures 


a strong, clear brain with a sturdy, active body. 


QuakerOats gives energy and the joy of living 


QUAKER 


WHITEOATS WHITEQATS WHITEOATS WHITEOATS 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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The secret of good bread is good flour. 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR is made clean and 


pure for the home baker. From the time the 
Wheat enters the mill until it leaves it in the form 


of flour, it is not touched by the hand of man. 
The wheat is washed and scoured, currents 
of purified air are used constantly, and the flour 


is finally sifted many times through delicate 


silk cloth. 
Washburn-Crosby’s 
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